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A RK sy Market Shows Life in Peas and Corn, but Not in RIO 


Not Understood Why—Some Changes in Quotations. 


There is a lack of life to the canned foods market that is 
puzzling to the oldest traders. They look around and see every- 
thing else booming along, and yet canned foods stand still, even in 
face of the fact that many of the leading articles are selling below 
cost of production. This, of course, is particularly true of canned 
tomatoes, but why should it be so? Going home last night in the 
trolley, the writer overheard a conversation between two business 
men; one said, ‘January is always our worst month, but we had a 
‘fair’ January. It amounted to three times what it did in January, 
1919, and about six times what it formerly used to be in that 
month.” And yet he spoke of it as being “fair.” The country is 
on a money-drunk of the worst kind, but why are not canned foods 
included? 

Canned corn and canned peas, having been more lightly bought 
by the Government. were cleaned out more quickly than tomatoes, 
and there have, accordingly, been few of them offered by the Gov- 
ernment as surplus goods. On the other hand, tomatoes have been 
added to every statement, until the consumers have come to be- 
lieve that Government stocks of every kind are all “a la Creole’’— 
with tomato sauce. The packs of both corn and peas in 1919 were 
large and yet the market is better cleaned up and the goods are 
in better demand, for both spots and futures, than are tomatoes. 
If the market were left to tomatoes it would apparently be en- 
tirely dead, for the business is going to corn and peas, and some 
other special lines. 

One big restraining influence in the tomato market is the fact 
that the Government surplus is now being offered, far and wide, 
to both wholesalers and retailers, after having been offered to the 
public for many months, and always by the number of cans, not 
eases. At first blush this gives the trader a very wrong impres- 
sion, not to say shock; but after he has reduced the offerings to 
cases, he sees that after all it is but a small amount. It is begin- 
ning to be said, also, that last year’s tomato pack—that is the 
pack of 1918—was really nearer to 20,000,000 cases than to the six- 
teen million as reported. Thus California packed 3,884,975 cases 


of tomatoes in 1918 instead of 1,789,904 cases as reported officially. 
This was not an intentional error, but is due to the fact that Cali- 
fornia runs so late that at the time the statistics are compiled it 


is practically impossible to complete its count, and check it back. 
And these figures put a different complexion on the 1919 pack of 
California. The 1919 figures of the tomato pack in California were 


given as 3,051,688, but we now learn that the pack was, actually, 
3,809,979 cases. 


Tomato dealers will do well to take into consideration this 
fact, that instead of the market having consumed sixteen million 
cases, it has consumed, as far as it has gone, 20,000,000 cases of 
tomatoes as the 1918 pack, a difference of 25 per cent. There was 
some carry-over into 1919, it is true, but not sufficient to bring the 
1919 pack of tomatoes—and therefore the market’s supply—to any- 
where near the former year’s. We can’t help but think that the 
buyers will soon wake up to this fact—particularly in view of the 


big advertising campaign—and be eager to stock these tomatoes 
now while they are selling below cost of production. 


As we have intimated, the demand for corn is fairly active 
and the market prices are advancing. In tomatoes, on the other 
hand, there have been reductions in the quotations this week. No. 
3 standards are quoted at $1.60 in this market, and at $1.55 in the 


county; No. 2s at $1.15, both city and county and No. 1s at 85c, 
while No. 10s are unchanged at $6. 


Peas are reported in very good demand, especially for futures 
the jobbers showing anxiety to cover their requirements. The mar- 
ket on spots, however, is weaker, with reductions noted in Early 


June standards, which are quoted, county, at $1.25; sifted at $1.30, 
and extra fine sifted at $2.00. 


Corn has moved up in prices in this market, and No. 2 stand- 
ard Evergreen is now quoted at $1.15, with standard Maine style 


quoted in the county at $1.10 and in this city at $1.20. Fancy 
Maine style is held at $1.40. 


Other than these changes the market is without variation. The 
canners in this city have been at a standstill for the past month 
and more, as the Bay continues to be closed with ice, with few or 


no oysters coming in. The demand for canned oysters is good, but 
the supply cannot be produced. 


Below our readers will find a brief account of one of the 
most important meetings ever held in this section; important in 
the effect it will have on the production of canners’ crops in the 
future. The Agricultural College specialists, the growers and the 
eanners, all working to one end, cannot but produce results, and 
that is what, in effect, this meeting was. And we note that In- 
diana is making the same efforts and along the same lines. Verily 
eanned foods are coming into public notice—and it is about time. 


TRI-STATE HOLDS SPECIAL MEETING 


Executive Committee of the Tri-State Association, Together 
With Crop Specialists and Growers, Confer on 
Increasing the Yields Per Acre. 


About as distinguished a gathering of Agricultural College 
professors, experts in crop growing, leading canners and the repre- 
sentatives of the big growers’ organizations as ever came together 
at one time, met at the Hotel Du Pont in Wilmington, Del., on 
Thursday February 12th, with the object of trying to better crop 


yields in this immediate—and for that matter in every—section of 
the county. 


President Asa Bennett, of the Tri-State Association, called 
the meeting together and explained briefly that the purpose of the 
meeting was to confer together in the hope of finding a means of 
saving the rapidly failing tomato crop of this Tri-State region. 
He showed that the feeding of the world depended upon the tin can, 
and that as tomatoes formed the leading staple the question was 
actually nation wide. Better yields were necessary in face of the 
larger yields secured in the West, if the canning industry expected 
to continue in this region, but, he said, the time has come when 
every tomato-growing region must face definite steps to fight to- 
mato diseases, and with every crop find ways to increase the 
yields per acre, since the maximum of available acreage for can- 
ners’ crops has about been reached in every section. Better yields 
per acre will mean less work and better returns for the growers, 
better quality for the canners, and a finer article for the consumers. 
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He assured his hearers that price had no part in the consideration, 
that the canners were seeking ways and means of helping the grow- 
ers, and thereby themselves, and that they were now calling upon 


the scientists of the Agricultural Colleges for all the help they 
could provide. 


There was a very large and distinguished coterie of these 
scientists present from the Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey 
Agricultural Colleges and the Government was represented hy 
Professors Corbett, Orton and others. Chairman McCartney, of 
the Tomato Section, was also present. 

Prof. Symons, of Maryland, first spoke, welcoming the effort 
and pledging support in every way possible, within the limits of 
their means. He said that tomatoes must be graded. as are all 
other crops, so that the canners might buy intelligently, and pay 
for quality. Professor Cook, of the New Jersey College, spoke 
along the same line, pledging co-operation. Governor Townsend, 
himself a canner, spoke both for the grower and from the stand- 
point of the canner, saying that he had contracted for a thousand 
acres of tomatoes in 1919 at 30c per basket, and when the time for 
payment came, paid for them on the basis of 50c per basket; but 
that the goods were now standing in his warehouses for want of a 
market, owing to their high cost of production. Mr. J. E, Patten, 
of East New Market, Md., and Mr. Ross, of Seaford, Del., rep- 
resenting the great organizations of growers on the Peninsula, 
said that the growers are in a very pessimistic mood regarding 
tomatoes this season, because last year very few of them made 
their expenses, and all believed that other crops would give better 
returns. He assured the canners that their cards, too, were on the 
table, face up, and that there was absolutely no concerted action 
among them to raise prices, but that they are merely human and 
want the highest monetary return for their work, and naturally 
therefore would grow the crop that paid best. He said they were 
going to grow sweet potatoes this year instead. Mr. Houston, of 
Georgetown, Del., another representative of the growers’ organi- 
zations, said that they recognized the canner as their best customer 
and that tomatoes were liked by the growers as their best crop, but 
recently had not been paying in proportion to other crops. He said 
the Sussex County Exchange would meet the canners all the way 
in plans to better crop yields. That they cannot be grown cheaply 
he showed that last year he drove 16 miles every morning to get 
fodder hands to work, gave them three meals and took them 
back home at night, paying them $4.00 per day for their work. 

The discussion was here interrupted to serve lunch, and all 
enjoyed a well provided luncheon, as the guests of the Association. 

The meeting was at once resumed and President Bennett re- 
minded his hearers how this section had allowed the pea crop, the 
peach crop and the oyster industry to pass away, and warned them 
that tomatoes would follow suit unless drastic measures were 
taken. Mr. W. E. Silver said three things seemed to be necessary. 
better seed, better plants and attention to crop diseases. 

Professor La Cato, of ‘Delaware, said there was a 42 per cent 
loss in Delaware from plant disease. He gave it as his opinion 
that this was due to poor seed; $1.00 per pound for tomato seed 
can be nothing else than poor. Poor plants, and a too short season, 
and thirdly poor fertilizers. He showed that last season was an 
abnormal one, seldom experienced; and yet some growers had 
yields of 10 tons per acre last year, and averaged such yields every 
year. He said he believed the growers could double their yields if 
they have use of what the Agricultural Colleges know about this 
question today. 

(Continued Next Week.) 


As Brokers View the Market 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., February 11, 1920. 
Tomatoes—There is nothing of interest to report in the 
tomato situation this week. In the absence of any activity 
the market is a littel easier. 
Corn—There is considerable inquiry for corn, and quite 
a number of lots have been cleaned up during the past week. 
Sweet Potatoes—Market firmer. 


C. W. BAKER & SONS. 
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INDIANA CANNERS 
ATTENTION 


A prominent manufacturing concern is taking this means of 


becoming more closely associated with the canners of Indiana. 


We have more than one proposition which we know will 


prove of interest to you, if you will but take the time to reply 
to this advertisement. 


We have in mind, several ways by which your cost of pro- 
duction can be lessened and we are putting it up to you as to whether 


or not you are willing to take advantage of this opportunity. 


If you will reply to this communication, as per address given 
below and advise the various fruits or vegetables canned at your 


factory, we will be glad to immediately correspond with you as 


regards our proposition. 


ADDRESS 


BOX A 738 
Care of THE CANNING TRADE 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business at a Standstill by a Blizzard—Streets Impassable— 
Tomatoes Are Dull—Somz Rumors of Future Prices 
—Corn in Better Demand—Peas in Fair De- 
mand—Picked Up in Passing. 


Reported bv Telegraph. 


New York, February 13, 1920. 

The Situation—Business has been nearly at a standstill 
all the week. A holiday broke into it. Another day the 
Mayor ordered all trucks off the streets, excepting those de- 
livering food and fuel, and while the trucks bearing canned 
foods were not barred by the Mayor’s order, they were more 
effectually barred by the deep snow. Happily the difficulties 
are declining, but are now bad enough, At any rate, business 
has suffered more than can be told, and trade will be a long 
time recouping itself from the effects of the storm and the 
incompetency which permitted the streets to become veritable 
deserts. Not much movement can be expected now. But in- 
quiry and the apparent effort of men who buy to secure in- 
formation respecting the situation are not as vigorous as they 
commonly are. In fact, it is almost literally true to say that 
business has been virtually dead all the week. Few have bought 
spot goods, and no one has done anything about futures. Few 
are offering, the high prices which they are forced to name 
frightening the packers themselves, since they expect few sales 
at the figures which must be asked for 1920 pack. They fore- 
see some hesitancy on the part of buyers in paying this price, 
and, consequently, nothing is done. Meanwhile holders are 
steady at quotations. Few shadings are mentioned as offered 
to bring about larger purchases. Buyers are not easily 
tempted, apparently, and the effect of slight reductions would 
be to bring about a condition which would require more de- 
clines, else the goods would not sell. Therefore, the market 
is left virtually as it has been for months, and very little 
interest is shown in the situation, as a whole. The coming 
pack is problematical, as the price is uncertain, and both are 
important features in the general situation. 

Tomatoes—The market has been dull for several weeks, 
and the past week has seen no important revival. The only 
interest, as was the case last week, has been in No. 2s. No. 3s, 
No. 10s and California pack are all neglecteu, or buyers are 
so indifferent that they do nothing with them. Some Southern 
packers have offered No, 2s at $1.17% and No. 38s for $1.70, 
with No. 10s at $6.00, all f. 0. b. factory. But it would appear 
that these figures are low and that most packers are asking 
5e@ more on the smaller ones at 50c more on the No. 10s. 
San Francisco brokers say that California No. 2% will be 
offered at $1.50, f. 0. b. Coast. Very few offers have been 
made thus far, and the situation doesn’t seem to be materially 
different from what it has been for several weeks. Buyers 
show little interest, and when they do place an order, it is 
for a small lot. No one has said anything about the price 
of Southern standards. The only Eastern stock thus far 
offered has been fancy hand-packed 5-inch New Jerseys at 
$2.25, with a bid of $2.10 for the small quantity offered. It 
will take a much more active spot market to make futures 
look attractive to any buyer. He wants to see the 10,000,000 
cans offered by the Government and the unsold surplus from 
last season’s pack where they can do no harm before he begins 
placing orders for 1920 pack. Until then the situation will 
show very little change. 

Corn—A better tone has developed during the week. In- 
quiries are coming in better, and notwithstanding the supplies 
still held, the market is firmer and apparently in better con- 
dition than some other markets. Full standard Southern 
Maine style is held at $1.10. All attempts to get it down 
below that figure have proved futile. New York and Maine 
fancy are both held at $1.60, with a little movement develop- 
ing. Western standards are held at $1.40, but no business 
of consequence has opened. Nothing has been said about 
futures during the week, and nearly all buyers have shown 
an indifference regarding the market which has been astonish- 
ing. All interests are looking for high prices, and few have 
the courage to do anything more than talk. 

Peas—aA fair movement is reported in Southern standard 
sifted stock at $1.27%4a1.30, and $1.471%4a1.50 for extra sifted. 
Considerable interest developed during the week in these 
grades. The demand for fancy spot stocks grows, and cannot 
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be satisfied since the supplies are about sold up. Considerable 
business in futures, both Eastern and Western pack, has de- 
veloped. Eastern buyers have felt that it is unfair for Wis- 
consin packers to insist upon their taking lower grades when 
the small sizes are all they want, but inasmuch as they cannot 
get them any other way, they have taken them as the packer 
has demanded. Considerable trading in assorted grades is 
reported. Southern pack is sold mostly subject to approval 
of price when made. Retailers have had a little better busi- 
ness, and jobbers say that some of their customers have asked 
for larger lots. As a whole, the market seems to be reasonably 
active and prices are holding firm. 

Lima Beans—No. 2s have been offered $2.40 for tinies 
and $2.10 for the medium size. This represents an advance 
of about 10 per cent over last year, which is sufficient to 
curtail buying for the present. The supply on hand is ample | 
for requirements, and not much buying is in progress for 
present distribution. 

Fruits—No change in the general situation is reported 
from last week. Most buyers are waiting until they can get 
a better idea of what to expect this year. Thus far they 
have discovered little or nothing, excepting that prices will 
be higher than they were in war time. And they are also 
discovering that consumers are not quite so anxious for fruits 
when prices range so high. Because of the uncertainties in- 
jected into the situation by the approaching high prices for 
new pack, business is virtually at a standstill, and very little 
trade is reported. Most holders are firm, however, and refuse 
to make concessions. 

Appies—The market for No. 10s seems to be dull and 
without movement. Holders are insisting upon full prices, while 
buyers hesitate. And between the two sentiments little or 
nothing is done. 

Peaches—The situation has not changed since last week. 
Buyers hesitate to pay the price demanded, fearing that con- 
sumers will not take the stock at the figures named. Supplies 
are not large, neither California nor Southern pack being in 
liberal supply. The tendency is upward upon all packs, and 
movement into consumption is in steadily decreasing quan- 
tities, 

Pineapples—While supplies seem to be ample, prices are 

serving as a check upon the movement into consumption, and 
holders are not urging sales. They feel confident of their 
position and expect to dispose of their holdings at even higher 
prices in the near future. 
Salmon—No price changes have been made during the 
week. A quiet demand has been noted all the week. Buyers 
have shown little interest, not even undertaking to satisfy what 
might seem to be present wants. February is usually a good 
salmon month, but this year conditions are different and little 
or nothing has been done. Red Alaska is held at $3.65, and 
pinks are steady at $2.15, while chums are unchanged at 
$1.90. Mediums are still quoted at $3.00. The outlook for 
the coming pack is not promising since canners are too uncer- 
tain about the sale of the remainder of last year’s pack and 
the production costs to enable them to make accurate esti- 
mates of the expense of canning. It is probably true that 
every variety will open at higher prices than prevailed last 
year. 

Sardines—The market seems to be quiet and unchanged. 
The exchange situation is working against the export of all 
fish, and without much domestic interest the market is of 
little moment this week. The supplies available are said to 
be no more than are wanted for the remainder of the season, 
while the outlook for the coming pack is uncertain. All prices 
are much higher, and the general situation doesn’t warrant 
any considerable change at this time. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING 


New York has been blockaded by a storm for a solid 
week, Business interests have suffered at least $5,000,000 a 
day through delays, the breakdowns and the loss of business 
becaue transportation is so nearly impossible. No one seems 
able to explain why it has required so much longer for New 
York to get its streets back to normal and resume the opera- 
tion of its surface transportation systems. At any rate, it 
hasn’t been done. As this is written, more than a week after- 
ward, most of. the surface lines are still tied up, and so far 
as getting about in the cross streets to make deliveries, the city 
is in worse condition than roads out in the country, where 
the population is sparse. Whatever the causes, the results of 
the indifference or whatever it is are apparent. Canned foods 
interests have suffered with the others. They have joined the 


great multitude of the food interest of the West Side and have 
melted the snow away from in front of their places of busi- 
ness by means of huge bonfires. They ought to be funeral 
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pyres of the political ambitions of the incompetent officials 
who allowed such a tremendous catastrophe to happen as 
blocking up the greatest city in the world as a small village 
is sometimes blocked up. Retailers have suffered severely. 
Their trade has been cut, partly because their customers could 
not get to their establishments and partly because they were 
unable to obtain delivery of needed supplies. The two causes 
combined have cost retailers a large sum. It is useless to 
attempt an estimate, but whatever it is, the loss is severe 
enough. It will take another week, unless the weather becomes 
warmer, to get the streets into anything like passable condi- 
tion. 

E. H. Sergeant, of Butler & Sergeant, Inc., who has been 
on the Pacific Coast for a number of months, has returned 
home. He retired from business for a time because of ill 
health, but is back again as vigorous as ever, and the trip 
to the coast was one of his first assignments when he re- 
turned to his old firm. Speaking of his trip, Mr, Sergeant 
said: ‘“‘Lack of moisture in some parts of California is getting 
serious. Less rain has fallen on the Coast than at any similar 
previous time of year. Growers fear for the results if rain does 
not begin before long. The Sacramento River is down to the 
five-foot level, and the American River is almost dry. Wells 
have gone dry and ranches have found it necessary to put 
down more and deeper wells than ever before. Aside from 
this danger the outlook is remarkably good, and if rain comes 
shortly the situation will remain promising. 

Victor B. Creco, of the Greco Canning Company, of San 
Jose, was a visitor in the market this week, making headquar- 
ters with Butler & Sergeant, Inc. 

No. 2 new pack Michigan lima beans have been offered 
at $2.40 for the tiny size, and $2.10 for medium, all f. o. b. 
factory. These figures are about 10 per cent higher than the 
opering price for 1919. 

No new pack California tomatoes have been offered thus 
far, but a number of California brokers who came to New 
York after the canners’ convention agreed that the opening 
price will be about $1.50 for No, 2¥%s, f. 0. b. Coast. They 
did not take any business at that figure, however. Last year’s 
opening price was $1.20. 

French mushrooms have been advanced to net the exporter 
the same return they would if exchange was higher. 


Charles Whitney, of Seattle, is in New York, making head- 
quarters with Butler & Sergeant, Inc, He represents P. E. 
Harris, packers of salmon. He says that the outlook for the 
coming salmon pack is more uncertain than usual, owing to 


the failure to pack a large amount of fish last year. ’’Canners 
are unable to determine the extent of last season’s production. 
A big pack will mean lower average costs, and a small output 
will result in increased production charges. The prospect is 
that prices will be higher than a year ago. One important 
consideration is the advance in freight from Alaska points, 
while cans, shooks and all other materials entering into the 
taking and canning of salmon are higher. Labor promises 
to be more plentiful than last year, and at no higher scale of 
wages. The trade, I have found, is reasonably satisfactory in 
the interior markets, especially in red Alaska, and all jobbers 
say that inland cities have only light stocks. Brokers have 
told me that the South needs salmon, but is buying no more 
than enough to care for present needs, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of export. Brokers look for a good spring demand for 
all varieties of salmon.”’ 

How extensively the home canning movement affected busi- 
ness this season cannot be told since other influences have de- 
veloped which have, perhaps, changed trade currents to some 
extent. It is known that the quantity put into cans in homes 
was as large as the previous year, and perhaps the year before, 
But it appears from such observation as can be made that 
nearly all interests are of the opinion that the home canner 
has helped rather than injured the business. They have put 
fruits and vegetables into cans more freely than ever before, 
and a great many have done so who never did before. Once 
having tested the quality of the goods, they have gone on 
buying, until they have become regular customers of dealers 
in canned foods. The home canner has really been a sort of 
stimulus to the commercial canner. He has done better work 
and his product has been better advertised than ever before. 
Considering all the influences which have flowed from what 
the home canner has done and what the Government has done 
in the way of popularizing canned foods, the industry has 
benefited. It will be larger in the future than ever before as 
a result of those two seemingly adverse influences. 

HUDSON. 


tin. 


Patented 


BR. W. BLISS CO., 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Flanger, No. 15-K 
Perfect Work and Maximum Output 


An entirely automatic machine of the four clutch type, continuous 
in operation and positive 
flanged simultaneously. Movement of the chucks is comparatively 
slow and the bodies are flanged without danger ot cracking the 
It handles can bodies from 2 to 656 inches in diameter by 
2 to 7 inches in height. 


chine is provided gives instant control. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Quen, Paris. 


in action. Both ends of bodies are 


A friction clutch with which the ma- 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, F. C. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Government Circular Quoting Surplus Goods Sent to Every 
Wholesaler and Retailer—Market Slumps—Corn 
Selling—Notes of This Big Town. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, February 13, 1920. 
The weather has been bright and mild nearly all week, 
excepting a light fall of snow on Wednesday. It has been 
good shipping weather, and canned foods have gone out fast, 


as many delayed orders had accumulated on account of bad 
shipping weather. 


Canned Tomatoes—Just as we had begun to sell some 
futures and just as some confidence had begun to return to 
the market for canned tomatoes, comes a big Government 
circular, sent by mail to each wholesale grocery house and 
each broker in the United States and to some of the larger 
retail grocers, quoting big blocks of Government surplus canned 


tomatoes at various locations in this country, and asking for 
bids in lots of ten or more cases. 


I understand that there are about four hundred thousand 
dozen of tomatoes in No. 10 cans and about fifty thousand 
cases of canned tomatoes in No. 2 cans in the various lots 
described, and that the invitation to bid had been sent to 
many of the hotels and institutions. 

This action on the part of the Government, for which 
the necessity is not apparent, has destroyed the market for 


canned tomatoes, spot and future, and demoralized the market 
generally for canned foods. 


An absolutely candid statement of the Government hold- 
ings of surplus canned foods should be at once demanded, 
so that the actual facts can be known and so that the con- 


stantly overhanging and threatening situation can be known 
and properly met. 


As it is, we now-hear that many canners, because the 
wholesale grocers will not buy futures as heretofore, are 


thinking of shutting down their canneries and refusing to 
pack canned tomatoes. 


Why cannot the officers of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation through Congress have the stock of Government canned 
foods enumerated and the true facts made known. Let’s know 
what we have to meet, gentlemen, and then we can meet it 


and not have a ghost appear on the road every time we get 
our nerves quieted and begin to resume business. 


I understand that the canners and growers of Indiana 
had a long conference at Indianapolis this week, the result of 


which has not been announced as to the price to be paid for 
tomatoes to the growers by the canners. 


Canners state that they had named prices based upon 
$15.00 to $16.00 a ton, but growers were demanding $20.00 
a ton. It is supposed that a compromise had been made at 
about $17.50 to $18.00 per ton. If that is the case, the 
price of future canned tomatoes will have to be advanced 
from $1.60 for standard No. 3 to $1.70 to $1.75, so the can- 
ners say. 

There is no demand whatever for spot tomatoes in cans 
of any size. 

Canned Corn—A few sales of spot canned corn have been 
noted this week at from $1.15 to $1.20, f. o. b. cannery, for 
full standard grade, with an occasional lot of off grade at $1.10 
to $1.05 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. This market is over- 
stocked on fancy Maine corn, and the best brands can be 
bought at lower than cost price, with freight added. 

Future canned corn is not selling at all, and buyers are 
entirely “off the reservation” at the prices which have been 
named, 


Some of them are buying spot corn to hold and sell 
futures against. 
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Canned Peas—Futures of the fancy grades and small sizes 
are strongly in demand, as are futures in No. 10 cans of various 
grades, but packers are not disposed to take the business 
unless a proportionate quantity of the larger sieve of peas 


is included, Wisconsin canrmers are well sold up, and several 
have withdrawn from the market. 


Spot peas are in fairly good demand for desirable lots; 
the lower qualities are not wanted, except at very low prices. 


News Items—Mr. Louis LeMay, Jr., of Louis LeMay & 


Co., of Rochester, N. Y., spent several days this week in 
Chicago. 


The firm is handling the sales of a number of New York 
State canneries as sales agents and factors. 

Mr. Geo. Dirnberger, of Dirnberger & Dean, Indianapolis, 
visited Chicago this week, He is one of the best-posted men in 


Indiana canned products in that State. He knows the location, 
price and quality of output of every canner in that State. 


Mr. Charles Wilcox, manager of the canned foods de- 
partment for Sprague, Warner & Co., has gone on his annual 
trip to the Pacific Coast, and will probably not return until 


‘March 10 or 15. 


Mr. George Leslie, of John H. Leslie & Co., has gone 
to San Diego, Cal., to spend a month’s vacation. 


His firm has just finished its annual inventory, and finds 
that the sales for 1919 were just one million dollars more in 


that year than in 1918, which last was a record-breaking year 
in their history. They handle only canned foods and dried 
fruits. Their sales in January, 1920, were one hundred thou- 
sand dollars more than in January, 1919, and yet some people 
say that canned foods at such high prices will not sell. 


An honor and promotion that everyone will applaud is 
the electing of Hon. Robert Roulston to he general manager 
of the McNeil & Higgins Co., of Chicago. Everyone knows 
and likes him, and regards the recognition of his ability as 
deserved. WRANGLER. 


CANNING ITEMS 


A new two-line pea-canning factory will be built at Blair, 
Wisconsin, this year by the Wisconsin Canned Foods Company, 
of Fairchild, Wisconsin. The buildings are to be built of 
brick construction, The main building will be 48 feet wide, 
120 feet long. The boiler room will be 38 feet long and a solid 
brick warehouse, two stories, 48x100 feet long. The cooling 
tank will be 100 feet long, made of reinforced concrete. The 
plans are being made by Hoeppner & Bartlett Company, of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. This will make five plants to be oper- 
ated by this company. 


The J. T. Polk Company, of Chicago, in addition to Harry 
L. Odend’hal as general salesmanager, and Joseph F. Wells 
as secretary, have associated with them Thomas P. Hamm, 
late of the Booth Fisheries Company and the H. J. Heinz 
Company; Rueben E. Gregory, formerly branch manager of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, at Toronto, Canada; Lewis H. Wilder, 
formerly with Booth Fisheries Company and John Wildi Evap- 
orated Milk Company, and Jack F. Taylor, formerly with 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. These men are live wires, and Mr. 
Polk is to be congratulated upon the high personnel of his 
organization. The J. T. Polk Company is building for a 
greater future. 

Mr. C. C. Calkins, who has been at the head of the Calkins 
Cold Storage and Products Company, of Wisconsin, has become 
sales manager and in charge of all the purchasing for the 
Wisconsin Canned Food Company, of Fairchild, Wisconsin. 
The Wisconsin Canned Food Company will have an output 
this year of from 400,000 to 500,000 cases of peas. The 
company intends to pack fancy stock, and quality will be their 
watchword. 

The Onekama Canning Company, Onekama, Michigan, 
was organized October 24, 1919, by Herman Hoffman, Arcadia, 
Michigan; Hans Wendel, Onekama, Michigan, and Newton 
Farr, Chicago, Ill. The following officers were elected by the 
stockholders and directors: Herman Hoffman, president, 
treasurer, director and general manager; E. J. Baker, vice- 
president and director; Hans Wendel, secretary and director; 
Albert Hartung and Newton Farr, directors. Same was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of Michigan for $25,000 
to engage in canning fruits and. vegetables. This new can- 


nery is being built under the direction of Herman Hoffman; 
is in full construction, being built of cement blocks, 144x88 
feet, and will be ready for operation this coming season, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Max Ams Machine Co., is now ready 
to book orders in limited quantities for their 


NEW “SPIRAL ROLLER” DOUBLE SEAMER 


No. 835 
With eight seaming 


No. 435 


With four seaming 
stations. Capacity 
120 to 160 cans per 
minute. 


stations. Capacity 
60 to 80 cans per 
minute. 


PATENTED 
NO SPILL | NO MASHED CANS 


Completely automatic and operate on an entirely new principle from any heretofore 
used. One “Spiral Roller’? performs both first and second operations in the for- 
mation of a Sanitary Can seam. Both first and second operation grooves are on 
one roller. Their operation is continuous and they cannot get out of proper 
relationship, as is often the case when using two or more separate Rollers. 


The hook formed on the can and cover by the “‘Spiral Roller’’ is decidedly greater 
than that obtained with the older type of rollers and consequently leaks are impossible 
providing cans are properly made. 


There are no small parts or levers in the seaming mechanism; nothing to get out 
of order, consequently the seamer can be OPERATED A WHOLE SEASON 
WITHOUT ANY READJUSTMENTS. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE Co. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


101 Park Avenue New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
COAST AGENTS: Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The first real session of the 1920 Convention was the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, and which is the same as 
the Board of Directors of the National Canners’ Association. 

This was called for and met in one of the small dining 
rooms of the Hotel Statler, on Monday morning, January 26, 
and practically the whole Board was present. 

As all were familiar with the actions of the Executive 
Committee during the Convention, the Board approved these 
acts and passed them so. 

Secretary Gorrell brought up the plan of F. C. Wheeler, 
known as the Seggerman Bros.’ plan, for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Credit Experiences. After considerable discus- 
sion it was decided, upon motion, to refer this to the Commit- 
tee of Accounts and to the Conference Committee, with instruc- 
tions to report back to the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting. 

Considerable discussion of the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment had disposed of its surplus canned foods took place. 
Mr. Amos Cobb said he thought it one of the best strokes of 
advertising for canned foods yet made, because it has induced 
an immense number of people to eat canned foods who never 
ate them before, and cited the experience of a number of peo- 
ple in his acquaintance. All were agreed that nothing could be 
done, and Mr. Judge suggested that one of the full-page adver- 
tisements now being used in the advertising campaign be used 
to tell the people that the Government is giving them these 
surplus goods at from 40 to 60 per cent below the price paid 
for them by the Army and Navy, thus putting the industry in 
the proper light, and invite the public to take advantage of 
this opportunity to try samples of canned foods at practically 
half price. Because they are offered with Government ap- 
proval the people have confidence in them, and they will heed 
this suggestion and so help remove the surplus the more 
quickly. This was referred to the Publicity Committee. 

After some discussion it was moved that the President be 
given the authority to appoint the Educational Committee. 


The action of the Federal Trade Commission against guar- 
anteed prices was discussed at length, and the following reso- 
lution finally adopted: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Executive 
Committee of the National Canners’ Association that 
the practice of guaranteeing prices as they exist in 
the canning industry has grown up to meet particular 
and peculiar conditions in the industry through a long 
period in the regular course of business, and does 
not involve any unfair trade practice either as be- 
tween manufacturers themselves or between manu- 
facturers and jobbers, or between manufacturers and 
the public.” 


F. P. Roe, Goldsboro, Md., long a director in the Asso- 
ciation, has sold out his canning business and retired, but 
insists upon remaining a contributor to the Association. Be- 
cause of this fine spirit shown it was moved and unanimously 
hg that he be elected an honorary member of the Associa- 
ion. 

Mr. J, N. Shriver brought up the matter of the excess profits 
tax, and, after some discussion, the following committee was 
appointed to consider the matter: J. N. Shriver, L. A. Sears 
and W. T. Nardin. 

Mr. L. A. Sears reported the deaths of A. Rupert, of 
Oregon, a member of the Association, and of John Gray, a 
prominent broker of Chicago, and it was moved that telegrams 
of sympathy be sent their families and suitable resolutions 
be likewise drawn up. Engrossed resolutions of regret were 
also voted upon the deaths of S. B. Orr and J. A. Hall, who 
died since the last meeting of the Committee, 

Mr. F, A. Torsch broupht up the matter of the daily To- 


mato Market Report, suggesting its rehabilitation. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it was pointed out, had objected to 
this, but the matter was finally referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Tomato Section. 


Try it, if not in stock. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


Will speak for itself. 


CHICAGO 
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THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ill 
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“HOUSE OF CANNERS SPECIALTIES” 


The SHEPPARD SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Canning Machinery and Mill Supplies 


N. W. Corner Charles and Lombard Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WE EQUIP YOUR CANNING FACTORY FROM CELLAR TO ROOF 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANTED 


We are financing Canning Factories and want a few more. Our plan is reasonable 


LLA 


and free from embarrassing formalaties. We have been distributors of foods over sixty 


years and enjoy the very best reputation. 


Must be solvent, reputable and experienced Canners. Volume of business immaterial. 
Plants East of Mississippi River preferred. It takes more money now to finance a 


Cannery than ever before—and the next pack will take even more. 


If you think you will need more capital write us. Give us all the particulars. 


APPLY BOX A 733 
Care of THE CANNING TRADE 
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WASTED 


Are the valuable syrups and fruit juices slopped over with the average 
closing machines due to the jerky motion and sudden stop of the can 
before the top is applied? ; 


LOST!— 


Is the money paid for the perfectly good cans jammed and improperly 
sealed due to the unavoidable change in adjustments on poorly designed 
machines? 


EXASPERATED!— 


Are your feelings when you have to refund for short 
weight cans. 

THE TROYER-FOX NON SPILL Closing machines 
speeded at 75 cans per minute, with their properly timed, steady, 
even can motion, a slow gentle vacuum applied 
top, clinched tightly while the can is in motion 
—the double seam made in two operations,—the 
four seaming rolls diametrically opposed carried 
on two large ball bearing spindles, all bearings 
designed so that they are kept free of all foreign 
matter, assuring an all-day run with no stops for 
oiling-makes for the TROYER-FOX Closing 
Machine an ideal for any up-to date cannery. 


Write for descriptive matter 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 
Builders of Sanitary Can Making 
and Canners’ Machinery 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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When You Can’t Buy Manure 


Be asone can no longer be purchased in quantity, 
: and the cost of the small amount still on the 
market has greatly increased. Other sources of plant- 
food and other methods of maintaining humus must 
be developed. 


The little manure that is obtainable should be used economically— 
spread thinly and made to cover more tilled acres. By supplementing 
it with fertilizer you can make up the deficiency in plantfood and grow 
a cover crop to plow under for humus. 


When you fertilize your truck and vegetable crop, use enough fertilizer 
to grow the cover crop too. Then you can forget about the shortage 
of manure and the high price of the little that there is to be had. 


Remember, that Write for our bul- 
all increase in root “High Analysis” Fertilizers for Truck Crops letins on the use 
and top growth as One of These Will Fit the Conditions on Your Farm of fertilizer on 
a result of the The figures represent percentage of ammonia, available truck crops. Ask 
liberal use of fer- phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given: for our Automatic 
tilizer aiso means East West Formula Finder, 
more vegetable 4-10-6 Sandy Soil 3-10-4 which helps to 
matter forthe soil. 4-10-4 Clay Soil 3-10-2 select the right 
The more humus 4-10-2 Loam Soil 3-12-0 4 fertilizer for every 
you grow, theless For specific crop recommendations use crop on the farm. 
manure you need our Automatic Formula Finder—t’s free. Both are free for 
to buy. the asking. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 
1750 Lumber Exchange Building 1050 Stock Exchange Building 


CLIP HERE 


Soil Improvement Committee, 


1050 Stock Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: Please send Automatic Formula Finder which will help in determining the fertilizer to use for my different crops. 


Name 


Town State 
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SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 
Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


‘ical way. 


Economical Power 


Westinghouse Individual Motor Drive 
for Canning and Packing Plants 


Output Increased— 


Cost Lowered— Alternating 
Current Motor 10-50 HP 
A motor for every 


requirement. Type CS‘Alternating Westinghouse Motors 
Current Motor2-i0HP and Control allow refine- 

ments in speed and heavier 
duty, so that any machine can be driven at its ; 
exact maximum producing capacity. 

To increase Production. This is a big problem. 
Let us help you with this problem. We have helped 
others, and can help you. 


Do it the econom- 


Type’SK Direct Current 
Motor 2-50H.P WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices In All Large American Cities 


Type'CD ‘Direct Current 
Motor Y267°F H.P 


Westinghouse 
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Service Unequalled—Quality Unsurpassed 
Closing Machines 
Tin Containers of All Descriptions 


THE BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 
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A VIEW OF 1920 COSTS 


The following circular letter sent out by this well-known 


firm will be found interesting and helpful when considering 
“futures’’: 
Tho Sears and Nichols Canning Company 
Chillicothe, Ohio, January 15, 1920. 
To Our Jobbers and Brokers: 

We hope to be in a position to name prices on our 1920 
products about February 1, 1920. This will depend upon our 
ability to assemble our costs of manufacture, and particularly 
to determine the price which we will have to pay the farmers 
for the green produce, and whether or not we will be able to 
secure our usual acreage. 

It seems wise at this time to advise you that the in- 
creased costs of manufacture on our 1920 products will be 
very marked over 1919. There is not a single item, except 
possibly seeds, entering into our operations, which will not 
show an increase, as shown by the following schedule: 


SS 15% Green Produce... .10% to 25% 

40% to 50% lLabor.......... 19% to 25% 
Machinery and Supplies...... 10% to 25% 


These increases must necessarily be reflected in our sell- 
ing prices. 

These increased costs will naturally lead us and all other 
canners to play the game conservatively, as it would be mani- 
festly unwise to make the very large initial investments which 
all canners must make, without a reasonable assurance of 
selling the finished product. However, the writer never was 
more optimistic concerning the general outlook for the sale of 
food products than he is for 1920, At the beginning of last 
year the industry was jeopardized by a false philosophy of re- 
adjustment, which resulted in the canning industry attempting 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


to readjust without the co-operation of other industries. In 
consequence, this industry experienced one of the most unsat- 
isfactory years of the war period. Fortunately we are enter- 
ing upon the year under the sane influence of a common 
judgment, that the problem of readjustment is a world-wide 
problem, and cannot be attempted by a single industry. 

We will enter the new year with the belief and conviction: 

(1) That all other foods will be relatively as high as 
canned foods. 

(2) That there will exist in 1920 as serious a world’s 
shortage of foods as has existed since the war began. 

(3) That we cannot expect any recession in values and 
prices in 1920. 

(4) That the consuming public has been accustomed to 
the high prices and will continue to purchase up to their 
rational needs, 

(5) That the market during 1920 will not be disturbed 
by the sale of surplus Army and Navy foods at prices below 
the cost of manufacture. 

(6) That the consuming public is going to be won favor- 
ably in large and increasing numbers to the purchase of canned 
foods by the nation-wide campaign of education and publicity 
now being conducted by the National Canners’ Association, 
based upon the sanitary inspection of canneries. 

It is gratifying to know that the jobbers and retailers 
are already giving evidence that they share in this same feel- 
ing of optimism as indicated by the heavy demand that has 
already been made upon us for our 1920 products. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SEARS & NICHOLS CANNING COMPANY. 
: By Walter J. Sears. 

P. S.—We cordially invite you to visit our headquarters 

at the Hotel Statler during the Convention of the National 


Canners’ Association, January 26 to 31, 1920, where our sales 
manager and his assistants will be glad to confer with you. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 


Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 
Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Your Output Of 


Jams—Jellies—Preserves—Apple Butter 


Your output depends very much on the accuracy and 
cleanliness of your filling machines. 


Tests in preserving plants prove that greater output can 
be had from machines that fill without spilling or splashing. 


The Karl Kiefer 
Piston Type Visco 


fills the above products more cleanly and accurately than has 
ever been possible before. 


Don’t permit your product to be wasted by sloppy filling. 
ae : This is not only a loss of goods but means less production 


Write for pamphlet T. and extra packing work. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. : Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MAINE MARKET 


The Hard Winter Prophets Were Right—Spot Corn Stronger— 
Nothing Done Towards Securing Acreage as Yet— 
Clams Hurt by the Storm. 


Portland, Me., Friday the 13th, 1920. 
The wicked who labor on the Sabbath excuse themselves 
with the maxim “The better the day, the better the deed.” 
Your correspondent anticipates your possible criticism of this 


letter by reversing the above, to read ‘“‘The worse the day, the 
worse the deed.’”’ Nothing good can be expected from Friday 
the 13th. 


The hard-winter prophets are being fully vindicated. 
We had a beautiful and snowless December, but the New Year 
brought storm and cold, until we have rather a superfluity 
of snow on the ground, and apparently more in the sky wait- 
ing to come down. For the past few days the temperature 
has been less sensational in its changes. 


The storms of the past ten days have not buried Maine 
towns as deeply as the further-South Boston and New York 
reports indicate for those localities. Traffic was somewhat 
delayed, but at no time blocked; schedules were not seriously 
disarranged, and business continued as usaul, In fact, the 
additional snowfall has has been a very great help to local 
business conditions. In a State which is so largely made 
up of scattered rural communities, communication and trad- 
ing between towns, or between towns and jobbing points, is 
seriously handicapped by lack of snow to make good travel- 
ing. At present the roads are in fine winter conditions, and 


“Jomato products Company 


hauling of all sorts of goods is being rushed. This includes 
the lumber business, which was interrupted because of no 
snow to haul felled timbers to the rivers. 


Maine Corn—Spot Maine corn is certainly stronger and 
much more active, A report of $1.67% for a block of excep- 
itonally fancy goods has been confirmed, and all packers and 


brokers are daily receiving inquiries. A good standard grade 
can be bought for $1.25. The bargain-counter lots have been 
cleaned up, and the grades now offered are normal. 

Future Maine Corn—In past years factory superintendents 
would take advantage of the exceptionally good traveling 
throughout the country districts, to drive around among their 
planters and take on acreage. But this year the majority 
of the packers have not even made up their acreage books; 
and certainly no soliciting will be done, as last year was so 
profitable to the planters that this season they will want to 
plant more than the packers will wish to take on. It is the 


concensus of opinion that acreage (and consequently the pack) 
will be reduced this year. As yet no price has been announced 
on future corn, although no doubt certain buyers have inti- 
mated to their regular packers the amount of their probable 
wants, which will later be confirmed with contracts. Sales 
made S. A. P. do not find favor with Maine packers, except 
in such innstances as above. It is well understood that a 
higher price must obtain in 1920. 

Maine Apples—When the last factory closed down and 
buyers realized that the supply was limited, the apple market 
took a sudden lease on life, and is now strong and ambitious. 
At one time the trading was slow, and one or two packers 
became discouraged and were inclined to make a low price to 
close out their stocks. Now. however, they are all wishing 
they had more goods to sell at the full price of $5.50. Many 
inquiries and bona fide orders have been refused during the 


PAOLI.INDIANA. 


Five Indiana Factories; at Orleans, French Lick, Hardinsburg, Marengo and Paoli. 


Dependable Tomato Pulp, Puree and Paste. 
These, and these alone, are a business with 
us. They are not a by-product. 


Our Whole crop of Whole tomatoes goes into these three 
products. Color, flavor, and natural pectin are conserved 
through painstaking care in growing and sorting the Tomatoes, 
and by the use of vacuum kettles in concentrating the juice. 


Our crop is grown from choice seed, the result of our own 
many years selection, A limited quantity of seed will be 
sold for delivery in December, 1920. 


We Specialize in 


Laboratory controlled and accurately standardized. Uni- 
form tomato solids, Fully guaranteed under all fcod laws. 
Established 1911 
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THE HOUSE¢ OF STEGHI ER. 


excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic for Commyereial Value. 


Rochester, N'Y. 
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Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 

Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 

FOUR FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
FACTORIES 

ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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VERTICAL AIR COMPRESSOR 
AND TANK WATER COOLED 


This AIR COMPRESSOR and TANK combined is especially used 
for testing soldered and Sanitary tin cans, either round, square or oval. 


The compressor cylinder and head are water cooled and are well 
manufactured, and are tested to 350 pounds per square inch. 


The equipment is made in four sizes as follows: 


SIZE OF CUBIC-FEET REV. PULLEY 
CYLINDER PER-MIN. PER-MIN. DIAMETER 
3x5 3-8 300-600 12x3 
4x4 7-15 250-500 16x4 
5x5 11-23 200-400 20x5 


6 x6 20-30 200-300 


24x6 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601-607 S. Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


GOOD 


LABELS 


BALTIMORE- NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington & Sander Sts. 


CHOICE 


ALASKA 


PEAS FOR SEED 


If you need any, Write Us 
For Samples and Prices 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 


SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON, WIS. 


INS 
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past week, owing to lack of goods. Several packers have 
only less-car lots, and even these are bringing $5.50 factory. 

Clams—Apparently the only business to suffer during 
this extreme cold and snow is the clam packing. The flats 
are now covered with ice, and even frozen to quite a depth, 
so that digging is impossible in many places, and unremunera- 
tive anywhere. Men who are usually employed in this work 
can make big wages today shoveling snow, and are doing so, 
leaving the poor clam packer to wait for warm weather. 
The quotations have not been changed from $1.25 for 5-oz., 
but no business can be done at this or any price. 

Sardines—While there is no business reported other than 
occasional small sales, the packers express themselves as very 
well satisfied with conditions, and state that the market is 
strong and healthy, and that the inactivity is due to the sea- 
son of year. $4.75 is still quoted for standard goods. and 
no dullness seems to weaken the price. 

Lobsters—About this time we begin to look for future 
prices on lobsters, but this season no one seems anxious to 
start the ball rolling. One large packer says that there is 
no doubt but what the price will continue to be high, but 
refuses to commit himself further. The season opens about 
the middle of April, but often packing cannot begin until the 
first of June, owing to the ice conditions on the Northern 
shores. Factories and all equipment are now being made 
ready. MAINE. 


VIRGINIA CANNERS TO MEET FEBRUARY 19 


The Virginia Canners’ Association will hold its annual 
Convention in Roanoke, Va., in the Auditorium of the Associa- 
tion,of Commerce on February 19. 
be at 10 A. M. 


The opening session will 
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MILK PRICES NOT EXORBITANT 


‘H. C. Hoos Defends Milk Producers, Just as All Other Canned 
Foods Prices Might Well Be Defended. 


“No single constructive criticism has been made by any 
of those who have been discussing the milk situation in the 
State of New York and proposing fine-sounding, but imprac- 
tical, arrangements for alleged evil conditions. One cannot 
blame them for proposing, as a matter of political expediency, 
devices for reducing the price of milk, but one reasonably 
might expect a program which on the surface would appeal 
practical.”’ 

This is the sentiment exressed in a statement given out 
by Herbert C. Hooks, treasurer of the Nestle’s Food Co., Inc., 
with offices at 130-34 William street. The Nestle’s Company 
is a large manufacturer of canned milk, and has many plants 
seatered over the State of New York, and is one of the largest 
buyers of milk in the State. 

“The business of milk production and distribution is 
probably the most economical of any of the foods essential 
for the life of mankind. While the cost of luxuries has gone 


skyrocketing, the cost of this staple food has advanced only 
as labor has made it necessary. 


“Milk, cheese and butter have a place of honor in the 
record of advancing costs, True, politicians and investigators 
have endeavored to make the price of milk an issue, and by 
narrow and exparte statements have sought to make every 
milkman blush with shame for participating in the upholy 
business of milk handling; but a full examination of the facts 
presented below would have saved the public the reading of 
the nauseous stuff contained in pages of reports and opinions 
based upon maudlin sentiment and vicious prejudice. 

“Why not decry the high cost of wheat—of potatoes— 
of rice—of sugar—of cotton? Mankind depends upon the use 
of these foods more than upon milk, for after the first ten 


Choose! 


Large or small profits from Scrap Metal 
of handling. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Modern Leader Type S. C. M. Press 


One firm alone uses over 30 of these type of Presses. 


How would your Scrap Pile look this way? 3>———» 


Units of Scrap Tin less than 15 inches square weight pen 80 to 100 
pounds and are baled in a few seconds of time. 


depends upon your method 


No Bale Tie Required 


Modern Leader 


Scrap Tin Packing Presses 
Are Easily Operated. 


No Lifting Bale from Pressing Box. 
Door Press. 


Open End 
Big Tonnage Baling Capacity. 


Every Turn of its Wheels means Dollars Saved that 
you are losing now in high freight cost, by Shipping 
Low Tonnage in Loose Condition. 


CHICAGO BALING PRESS MFG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT C 
305 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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TOMATO—“The Landreth” 


Price $9.00 per Pound 


The Landreth is as red as The Landreths’ Red Rock, 
and two weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The 
Farliana. 


The vine is short stemmed, unusually healthy, aston- 
ishingly productive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, 
that is, round at the bottom, free from cracks, with very 
little cavity at the stem end. 


The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order 
of the Chalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, largely fruited, 
more productive, picking over a longer period, of better 
color, more solid, and does not crack. 


Its ever-bearing qualities extend the picking season at 
least four weeks, giving the grower an opportunity for 
greatly increased profits, and large pickings, before there 
is likelihood of being killed by the frost. 


VARIETIES 
The Landreth................ ........90 Days $9.00 
Landreths’ Red Rock............ 110 Days 5.00 
Delaware Beauty ...... Days 5.50 
Chalk’s Jewel........ OO Days 4.00 
95 Days 5.00 
Bonny Best............... Days 4.00 
Paragon ........ Days 4.00 
Landreths’ Ten Ton ...... ......100 Days 4.00 
Favorite ............. 
110 Days 4.00 
Greater Baltimore............... 110 Days 4.00 
Royal Red...... ....... IE: 110 Days 4.00 
Perfection .......... 110 Days 4.00 
Matchless ..... 115 Days 4.00 


Wri.e us for prices on Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Cucumber, Beet or other Seeds for delivery 
after 1920 crop is harvested 


WE ASK THE ATTENTION OF 


CANNERS 
To The LANDRETH TOMATOES 


TOMATO—Delaware Beauty—100 Days 


INTRODUCED AUTUMN 1914 


A showy, medium-sized red sort, as deep red as Landreths’ 
Red Rock. Vine compact, deep green, blight resistant, 
thick stemmed, extraordinarily productive. 


One week later than Chalk’s Jewel, one week earlier than 
the Landreths’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier than Stone. 


Fruit smooth, free from splits, simultaneously coloring 
up all over the fruit. Shape slightly flattish at blossom end, 
quite globular at stem, no depression whatever, the illus- 
tration showing that it is full on top-—-a most desirable 
quality, no waste. 


Its habits of ripening a week ahead of the Landreths’ 
Red Rock, and two weeks ahead of Stone is most desirable. 


A productive sort has been looked for:to come in ahead 
of these two late varieties. 


One price to all, $5.50 per pound 


OTHER SEEDS 


Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin 
Squash Okra Spinach Cauliflower 
Beans—Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and 
ask you before buying to write for prices. The Landreths’ 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


Business Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENN. 


The Oldest Seed House in America 
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Earliest Producer TOMATO 


YOU GO YOUR COMPETITOR ONE BETTER 
When you get a Tomato that has all the points of Quality and produc- 
tiveness that all others lack. Earliest Producer Tomato has them. 

Sold in bulk for the first time. At prices that are right. 
SEED IS LIMITED 1 oz.— $1.50. 14 Ib.—$5.50 1 Ib. $20.00 


Big growers and canners should try this Tomato this 
Season. Special prices in quantities. 


EARLIEST PRODUCER TOMATO Originated Since 1913 


What It Has Done Since That Time. Seed put into soil March Ist, produced 
Ripe Tomatoes in July. Plants set out June Ist, same year, all ripened by September 
20th. Dealers who handled them got 25% more than for other varieties. Experts have pronounced them perfect, who have tried 
them out. Hundreds who have seen them, would want no other variety. Good shape and uniform size. Good packer and shipper. 
Always a Prize winner for its Size, Shape and Color. After supplying thousands of customers, not one dissatisfaction. Seed put into 
soil May 2nd, ripened up 75% on the vine. The shape and color are as good in the Fall as in Mid-summer. 


Tomatoes exhibited September 12 to 22, 1919, In the following cities: Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia, were pronounced at that time in the above named cities, by leading Seed Dealers and Merchants to 
be the finest they had ever seen. My crop this season 1919 averaged 1400 bushels per acre.’ 90% of this crop was pulped on the field 
for seed only. Pulp used as fertilizer. 

If you want your supply order it now, from your seedmen or direct from me. 
Most leading seedhouses will handle this seed the coming year. 


J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO. - Manitowoc, Wis. 


It is quite probable that 
you now have one or more 
of these in your factory. 
If not, you have had an 
opportunity of seeing it in 
the factory nearest you. 


Whether it is your first 
order or a repeat order it 
should be placed now for 
there are several to be built. 
and the season is only 
four months away. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY ; ; Silver Creek, N. Y. 


TOMATO 
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What Supports 

Your BUSINESS? 
PuBlic 
DEMAND 


How? 
INCREASE 


13TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, 0O., JAN. 26-30, 1920 


‘Monday’s Opening Session—Monday Evening’s Great Meeting—Meeting of 
the Tomato Section—Kraut Section—Molasses and Syrup 
Section—Baked Bean Section. 


AN APOLOGY—We have been so accustomed to giving our 
readers the first accounts of the big annual Conventions in the 
issue immediately following the meeting—while the news is red- 
hoi—that to have waited this way until the second issue after the 
Convention makes us feel as if we had been loafing. 


However, as we explained last week, circumstances that 
could not be avoided and the tremendous amount of the work of 
reporting this time held us up, and this is the first opportunnity 
we have had to present it to you. 


EXPLANATION—You will note the account is given in such 
shape that you may remove it from the issue, after reading, and 
keep it if you wish. Next week’s installment will be in the same 
form, and so on until the whole story is told. By keeping these 
“signatures” together you will have the whole Convention, with 
no interruptions and in the most convenient form for reference 
that it has even been put out. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Cleveland Convention will live in the history of the 
canning industry for a long, long while, not because it broke 
any attendance records, for the fully five thousand that was 
confidently predicted before the meeting developed into but a 
scant 4,000. But because the new venture into which the in- 
dustry has plunged—the Inspection, Certification and Pub- 
licity movement came into actual being, a thing engrossing 
the whole field of canned foods and every man connected 
therewith, 

When the Convention last met in Cleveland, three years 
ago, there hung over the whole nation the fear of war—that 
feeling of impending doom which no man can honestly avoid, 
but which no one, at that time, willingly tried to avoid. Be- 
cause of this the outlook was uncertain: the industry knew 
that it would be called upon to play an important part in the 
was, should it happen, but it trembled in the presence of an 
unknown effect upon its business. There were as many who 
predicted dire calamity in case war were declared as there 


were those who could see the greater development and broad- 


. ening out of the industry through its ability to serve war. 


As then, so now uncertainty hung over the industry, but 
of a different kind this year. The National Canners’ Associa- 
tion’s plan of rigid inspection, upon which would be based the 
certification of the goods by this world-famous business asso- 
ciation, and their nation-wide advertising in an intensive cam- 
paign, involving half a million dollars or more each year, and 
come to everyone’s attention, but the rank and file took the 
news with an immense grain of salt. Those who had taken 
no part in it up to this time were sure it was but a visionary 
dream and would fall of its own weight, but they came, filled 
with curiosity and uncertainty, but determined to listen and 
to see. And in this fact will be found the explanation of the 
way they filled every meeting and remained patiently until 
adjournment was declared. For this Convention will stand 
unequalled in all the years of Convention efforts for the way 
the crowds packed the meetings and remained, patient and lis- 
tening; a striking contrast to the way they used to drift in 
and out all during the sessions, often leaving but the faithful 
few to grace the speakers or to hear the officers conduct the 
session. 


And it would seem that those in the different states who 
had joined heartily in the new Inspection, Certification and 
Publicity movement doubted that the other states had done as 
well. But when the great session of Monday evening, January 
26, had come, a session particularly devoted to this question, 
and such prominent men as Walter J. Sears, Henry W. Phelps 
and F. J. Ross unqualifiedly endorsed the movement as right, 
proper and bound to succeed, then all these uncertain sections 
buried their doubts and rushed in to assure all the others that 
they were behind the movement to the man. It is possible that 
not less than 50,000,000 cases of canned foods will come under 
the Inspection plan in 1920, and the reader may form some 
faint idea of the scene, when state after state and section after 
section announced the number of cases now under signature, 
until that vast sum had been reached. If there was a man with 
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a lingering doubt in his mind when he attended that meeting, 
he quickly lost it in face of this unquestioned evidence that 
the thing is a GO, that nothing can stop it when such deter- 
mination as this is behind it. 

Oh, no doubt some went home, and others who were not 
there will continue to hold to their own opinion in the face 
of the brightest minds and biggest and best business men of 
this industry. It must be so, but they will come to see the 
light and probably be the more steadfast supporters because 
they were hard and slow to convert, 


It was well said that this Cleveland Convention saw the 
dawn of a new day for the canning industry, and we believe 
history will prove this. 

All the various sections of the National Association held 
long and interesting meetings and transacted important busi- 
ness. Their programs were splendidly arranged, with instruc- 
tive and helpful addresses, and in nearly every instance some 
matters of more than passing importance were acted upon. 
Their record will be found in the account to follow. 


The one feature in connection with this great Convention 
was the hall in which the Machinery and Supplies display was 
made—the building was utterly unfit for the display, and dan- 
gerous to the life of exhibitor and visitor alike. And in saying 
this there is no blame to attach to any of the officials of the 
Convention. The Bolivar Ninth Building, in which the exhibit 
was held, -is an immence garage, with fine, well-lighted and 
spacious floor space; but the building was only just being 
erected and was far from being finished. Monday morning, the 
opening day of the Convention, the litter and refuse, mud and 
mire attendant upon the construction of a modern steel and 
concrete building covered the floors which should have been 
occupied by machinery and exhibits. The building lacked 
doors, heating facilities and, in many cases, windows; and 
yet in getting it ready to the point it was the builders had per- 
formed modern miracles. Those who saw how rapidly it was 
gotten into shape, the floors cleaned up, and the heating plant 
put into operation, from that bleak Monday morning to noon 
on Tuesday, when the exhibit was scheduled to open—and did 
open in good shape—will often rub their eyes to see if they are 
not dreaming. The second floor of the hall, containing the 
machinery mainly, was quite comfortable by Tuesday night 
and the rest of the week, but the third floor, housing the “sup- 
plies’? mainly, and, therefore, the great majority of exhibitors, 
was good only in spots, owing to the incessant leaking from 
the melting snow and accumulated water, for there was really 
no roof, but merely a concrete floor above them. Many of the 
exhibitors scheduled for this third fioor never made an effort 
to exhibit: others arranged their booths and then deserted 
them, while still others bravely held forth in spite of these 
handicaps. 


It is unfortunate that the Machinery Supplymen did not 
have a better hall, as they, too, would have made a record 
for the amount of business transacted. They brought one of 
the most interesting displays ever shown, with probably more 
new machinery than ever before, and a greater number of ex- 
hibitors. But as it was, they did excellent business, most of 
them saying they were well satisfied with results. 

The Convention was notable for one more record, not to 
be boasted of, however, and that was the number taken sick. 
Many of the prominent speakers were not able to attend the 
meeting beczuse of sickness, and considerably more than a 
hundred of the delegates were reported sick during the week, 
some with the ‘‘flu’ and others with heavy colds or other 
eauses. Mr. Ogden §. Sells, of the Peerless Husker Company, 
was elected president of the Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, but at the time was confined to his bed in charge of a 
nurse. Mr. Charles Ams, of the Max Ams Machine Company, 
did not appear all week, being confined to his room, and a 


very large number of the canners and prominent men were 


likewise compelled to spend the time in bed. 


The Convention was considerably more serious than usual, 
lacking in the number of small and large dinner parties, 
aithough there were as many ladies present as usual. The 
set affairs, such as the annual dinner dance of Wednesday 
evening, and the American Can Company’s theater parties were 
of more than ordinary brilliancy and attended to the limit. 

This annual machinery display and the immense attend- 
ance of canners at these Conventions make it one of the great- 
est—if not the greatest—business gatherings of the country; 
and it is about time the industry realized its size and import- 
ance and ceased its child-like action in running about the 
country looking for a big enough hall to hold its exhibit and 
begging the hotels to take it in. It has outgrown the barn- 
storming days, and it should settle down into a home of its 


own, fit to invite the world to, and where hotel accommoda- 
tions are sufficient to answer every demand. There is but 
one place in the country that can afford such hotel accommoda- 
tions, and that is Atlantic City, a fact that most great organi- 
zations have recognized, and acted upon by naming it as their 
place of annual meeting. And the canners should adopt Atlan- 
tic City as the place of their annual Convention and machinery 
display, and make a definite time of meeting each year. It 
can take care of the Convention no matter how large it grows— 
and it will grow very much larger in the next few years—as 
no other city in the country can, and under such an arrange- 
ment Atlantic City will take care of the machinery display in 
an equally fine way. 


Either this, or the National Convention must come down 
to instructed delegates from the local associations with no 


machinery display, or, at best, a display by working models 
only. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Jaul L. Feiss, ‘President of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Presiding. 


MR. PAUL L. FEISS (Chairman) : 
Dr. Meldrum gives the invocation? This was done. The Chairman 
then introduced Mr. Floyd Waite, representing Mayor Davis, who 
was sick. Mr. Waite extended a warm welcome to the Convention. 


In acknowledging these greeting Vice-President W. J. Sears said: 
Mr. Director, this Association is very glad to come to Cleveland. We 
have been here before and we are happy to come back. We are com- 
ing back in more ways than one. We are coming back stronger and 
bigger and greater than we were when we were here three years ago. 
We are glad to be here because Cleveland is a progressive city. We 
are a progressive Association; we believe that progress is made by 
looking into the'future; we believe that strength is developed by 
that fearless courage, that spirit which faces the truth. We are 
happy to be here because the City of Cleveland is efficient, because 
its people believe in efficiency—in efficiency of governmental admin- 
istration and in efficiency of industrial organizations. We are nappy 
to be here because Cleveland believes in co-operative effort, and so 
does this Association.” 

President Gerber then took the chair. 


PRESIDENT GERBER: Next on our program is the Honorable 
James W. Cox, Governor of Ohio. However, Governor Cox is lost, but 
a committee is now out making a diligent search and it is possible 
that we will have the pleasure of hearing from him later in the 
afternoon. 

I am very ‘sorry to be compelled to announce that because of ill- 
ness it is impossible for Dr. Alsberg to be with us this afternoon. I 
have a, telegram here reporting the illness of Dr. Rosenau, but he 
expresses the hope that it will be possible for him to be with us later 
in the week. Mr. Arjay Davies, President of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association is also absent, but he sis very creditably repre- 
sented by Mr. Timms, who many of you know, and I will now ask 
Mr. Timms to address you. (Applause). 

W. B. TIMMS SPEAKS 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association extends its warmest 
greetings to you, Mr. Gerber, and other canners of the United States. 
We appreciate your asking us to be represented here. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity of that representation. There will be many 
matters discussed in sections and in the meetings:during this week. 
You have an elaborate program. Your members have very much 
to do; a great deal more to do than we undertake in our conven- 
tion. But it is necessary because of the diversified character of your 
great industry. The work which,you are doing along advertising and 
publicity lines, to which Mr. Sears hes referred, appeals very strongly 
to the Wholesale Grocers, but I feel and I say, this, as a suggestion 
to you who are in charge of that work that the Wholesale Grocery 
trade as a whole do not understand just what is being done, and wherein 
they have failed to respond as liberally as they should have done to 
your requests it is due not to lack of interest but to lack of under- 
standing. And I hope that a campaign of education for the wholesale 
grocers will be undertaken in connection with your great work of 
certification, inspection and publicity. 

The wholesale grocers of this country are your best customers. 
Whether they are in the North or South, as my friend, Mr. McLaurin. 
will tell you, in many of our houses your business is at least a quarter 
of our total business. I understand it is more than that in some 


Tt was mv privilege before your association was organized to 
address a meeting at Columbus, Ohio; it was one of those preliminary 
meetings from which grew this great association. It was an interested 
body of canners who were present. It was my first attempt at speak- 
ing in public with people in our line of business. But what was said 
then is equally true today, and as I look into your faces and know 
who are on the platform, I realize that there are still a few active in 
the business who were active then; but most of you are younger men. 
To you has been thrown the torch from the older ones as they have 
dropped aside, and to you is given the privilege and the honor of 
carrying that torch in leading your industry to still greater victories. 


At the meeting I spoke of it was suggested that more important 
than contracts, or terms, or discounts, or any othey feature of our 
business was the man Ihehird the contract. And that is equally true 
today, and as a basic principle in the relation of the canned foods’ 
packer and the wholesale grocer or distributor, whatever his title 
may be—must be the fact that both men, the buyer and the seller. 
stand for fairplay. We as buyers should not ask any more than we 
are willing to give, and you as manufacturers and sellers should 
give your customesr all that they are entitled to. And so, my friends, 
for the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, I give you greetings. 
We wish you all the success, and we pray most ‘fervently that the 
spirit of co-operation and of mutual assistance shall continue as long 
as your association and ours,exist. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Next I am pleased to introduce Mr. J. H. Mc- 


Laurin, President of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
(Applause. ) 


Will you all rise, please, while 
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PRESIDENT McLAURIN SPEAKS 


7 The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association extend you greet- 
ings. We extend to you canners cur felicitations upon the great work 
that you are doing for the American consumers through your industry, 
your skill, scientifically applied; your turning of the scorching rays 
of summer into the cooling breezes of the winter and the blasting rays 
of the winter season into the benign rays of summer time, in that you 
are delivering from the sun’s scorching rays these food commodities 
that otherwise would perish. No greater work has ever been done for 
the consumers of this country or any country than that which is being 
done today by_this wonderfully developing organization. We are your 
distributors. We feel, sir, that we are vour employes, but we feel 
a higher sense of duty in reference to your work than even that. 
We are those who are serving the people. We have been delegated 
through circumstances as the distributors of this food and we recog- 
nize, I believe, to a very great extent that responsibility. 


PRESIDENT GERBER: It is customary at this time for the 
President of the National Canners’ Asociation to either read or briefly 
refer to his annual report However I propose to depart from the 
usual custom and say nothing further in regard to my annual report, 
which is printed, except that this will be distributed as you leave 
the room. I am going to ask that each of you read that report, if 
you will, before the evening meeting, which meeting will be devoted 
entirely to the advertising and inspection proposition. 
by It will now be our pleasure, friends, to hear from Mr. R. A. 
Sindall, President of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT SINDALL’S ADDRESS 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: It is a pleasure to me to 
address you today on the part of the members of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association. We are particularly glad to meet you 
because we know that we have in our Exhibition hall a display 
met in Cleveland, since which time war conditions have prevented 
our various members from being present, and as you know a year ago we 
kreater than has ever before been attempted. Three years ago we 
were compelled to meet in Chicago without an exhibit of any kind. 
You will note from the official program that the exhibition hall is to 
be open every afternoon this week, after today, of course, in view of 
the necessity of our closing the hall to finish the concluding of the 
heating plant. ‘he building now is heated to about 60 degres and 
is very comfortable. We extend you welcome in that hall; we want 
you to come as many times as you can. The exhibit that we have 
eannot be thoroughly understood and examined in one visit. Our 
members are waiting for you and we want to welcome you and want 
you to make yourselves at home in any way that you can. 

My friends, there is a reason why we have this exhibit here today, 
at an expense of not less than a quarter of a million dollars. there is 
a reason why about 165 of our members are represented here today 
by from one to seventy-two men. That reason is that we have faith 
in the canners to whom our goods are sold. During the past three 
years we have had many oportunities of perfecting certain mechanical 
appliances and supplies that will greatly reduce the cost of handling; 
we have had an opportunity to produce mechanical machines that will 
greatly decrease the cost of your labor. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent by our members in the past three years in these 
efforts, and that is the reason today why we are so proud in greeting 
you to say that we have the most practical, up-to-date equipment of 
the mechanical world, I might say, that has ever been exhibited. 
Your success means our success, and I do not know whether there 
exists today any two allied industries who travel together better than 
the canner and the supply man. The question is, are you as individuals 
doing your part to continue encouraging the supply man to keep the 
faith in the canning industry that he has had and still has? 


In this meritorious publicity campaign which you are now striving 
to put across in the right way,—and I know you will—we can help 
and we are helping. 


We appreciate this work and we have pledged ourselves to con- 
tribute $200,000 and upwards towards the cost, and I believe that 
TI may be right when I say that we have almost covered the field and 
collected that much money. Now, the thing to do is, of course, to con- 
tinue this good work. The machine man is with you in every way 
he can be. 

T cannot but feel that I really am obligated to make a_ public 
acknowledgment of the fine supvort that has been accorded me by the 
officers of your association. TIT do not believe that the Machinery 
Association could continue in the way that they are without the help 
of your officers, Mr. Gerber and Mr. Sears and Mr. Gorrell and the 
others. T thank them in every way I know how. 

At Wednesday morning’s meeting one of the most important topics 
to be brought up will be to tell our members of the very kindly feel- 
ing existing, and I hope it always will, between the canners and the 
supply men. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Next I am going to introduce to you a man 
who, like Mr. Sindall, is president of one of our allied industries. 1 
am very pleased to present to you Mr. H. A. N. Daily, of the Brokers’ 
Association. 


PRESIDENT DAILY’S GREETINGS 


I am here this afternoon as a representative of one of the allied 
organizations, one of the organizations which is the host of this meet- 
ing, and I want to express to you individually the pride, pleasure and 
gratitude which it affords us all to have you present. And we wish 
as brokers to bring to the National Canners’ Association the greet- 
ings of the National Brokers’ Association. In speaking of that, gentle- 
men, I have been calling it the National Brokers’ Association and the 
Brokers of America and everything else. since I have been elected prest- 
dent; T have been trying to get away from having to repeat the legal 
and official title of our Assoctlation. 

It has been my proud privilege to co-operate with the executive 
officers of the National Canners’ Association in putting forward 
the inspection and publicity idea. and IT want to say to you, speaking 
for the brokers of this country. that we appreciate and we are deeply 
grateful for the opportunity which has been afforded us to visualize 
the enormous possibilities of this proposition and at the same time 
demonstrating that we realize that our interests are mutual and iden- 
tical with that of the canners. Your success will be our success and 
our success will be yours. The efforts which have been put forward 
in the past year constitute the greatest constructive effort that ever 
has been or ever will be made in the development of the canning 
industry. And I want to say to you that I think T can safely predict 
that the names of the 1919 officers of the National Canners Associa- 
tion will go down in history with every mark of commendation, of 


love and gratitude by those who participate in the enormous pros- 
perity, which is going to follow the inauguration of this campaign. 


_Sitting here on the platform this afternoon I couldn’t help but 
notice one sign reading, “Science, Sanitation, Sales,” and I thought 
how different that is from “silence,” the silence which has obsessed 
the canning industry for many years, hiding’ their light under a 
bushel, feeling that they were nothing, just meeting together and talk- 
ing over a few problems and not realizing the possibilities before them. 
Now we are going out in a broad land to tell the people the truth, 
the glorious story that we have to tell. And I am sure that if that 
silence had continued, ‘stagnation’ would have followed that would 
have wrecked the industry, and with that stagnation would have come 
the “snails,” or rust, that finally would have put the canning indus- 
try out of business. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT GERBER: I now have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Judge Harry Covington. 


JUDGE COVINGTON: Mr. Chairman and members of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association and those others who have gathered here 
in common comradeship of business and fellowship. I have come to 
feel very much as the gentleman who was reminded in the House of 
Representatives about twelve or fifteen years ago, when I first had 
the fortune to draft in there. There was a member of Congress from 
New York at that time, whose name was the good old Irish name of 
Timothy J. Campbell. Tim had cultivated with a great deal of assidu- 
ity a flow of language that in adjectives, apt phrases and calloquiall- 
isms made him able to generalize in a rather fervent fasnion upon 
any question brought to tne attention of the House of Representatives. 
But, being circumscribed by some educational limitations in early life, 
that generalization was almost always the same. It made little differ- 
ence whether it was a question of appropriating monev for the allevia- 
tion of the difficulties of the Texas cotton farmer, the question of the 
Boll Weavel, or whether it was some new method of conservation look- 
ing to the safeguarding of our Alaskan fisheries, or whether it was a 
constitutional question involving our future peace in acquiring teri- 
tory in Panama, which at that time wa a live issue, for the building of 
our great canal, Timothy was on the job. He made a speech that 
afternoon in respect to the great constitutional question there was 
involved in the seizure by the late lamented Theodore Roosevelt of 
the straits of Panama Isthmus, in which our canal now runs. After 
he had sat down for about fifteen minutes he turned around to Mr. 
Cochran, who was sitting about three sections away from me and 
said, “Well, what do you think of my speech?’’ And Cochran, without 
cracking a smile, said, “Tim that was a fine speech; you know, I 
have always liked that speech.” 


I have gradually gotten to the point where I feel that the members 
of the National Canners’ Association, as I have on one occasion or an- 
other sought to deal in the fashion that seemed to me at least best, 
with the problem always very much the same confronting it, may come 
= the frame of mind of Burt Cochran with respect to Tim Camp- 

ell. 


But, my good friends, at this particular juncture it would seem 
that there are circumstances surrounding the activities that must come 
from your gathering that are of transcendent importance. This Associa- 
tion is gathered here fifteen months after the signing of the armistice, 
which brought apparent peace to the world after the greatest struggle 
of civilization. What this Association is doing, other business asso- 
ciations and other groups of agregate industry in the United States 
are doing; they are attempting with a seriouness of purpose and with 
a realization of the solemnity of their duty, with a trembling, if you 
please, at the gravity of the problems that confront them, to make 
some contribution towards the ultimate solution of the problems of 
reconstruction that, as the pastor who prayed said this afternoon, 
should be done to bring something out of the tumult and strife that 
undeniably confronts us. It is idle for business associations to get 
together today, my friends, and be blind to the fact that there have 
been but two or three great convulsions in the world since the dawn 
of recorded history and that the one that we have passed through ts 
the greatest of them all. It is ridiculous to talk about returning to 
the days of old. The shocks that come to mankind at large have 
never in the two or three great ones, brought a return to the days of 
old, and if blood and treasure are worth anything it would be a sorry 
day for a civilization that was worthy to worship a God on high that 
there should be a return to the days of old. (Applause.) 


If there is aught in us of a conception of the onward march of 
humanity, it means that, a great transcendent sacrifice of humanity 
we make, as that sacrifice when: the light again shows o’er tne 
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heavens a new and a decided advance, and we gathered here today in 
this association are undertaking in a rather serious fashion, then, to 
see what can be done as a part of the aggregate contribution of 
American industry to the solution of the tremendous problems which 
confront the entire American people and in confronting the American 
ame 34 confront, because of our leadership, the whole of the civilized 
world. 


My friends, all things, after all, ramify from somewhat narrow, 
material problems. It is the aggregate of tha little things that go 
to make up the big. It is the aggregate of the achievement of industry 
that goes to make up the humanizing of industry at large. 

The National Canners’ Association have confronting them at the 
present time as the result of the wisdom and foresight of the officers 
who have been in charge of it, and the gentlemen associated with them 
in executive and committee capacities, a program that means, more 
than at first glance it might seem, the progress of American industry— 
and I refer to the time when it was my very great pleasure to help to 
inaugurate a year ago the inspection and sanitation service. My good 
friends, if there are any of you here who are scoffers, make no mistake 
about it, the sort of thing that follows inspection, certification and ad- 
vertising, has to come for the canned food industry of America, if it 
is to live. (Applause.) 

If you imagine that you have yet earned a permanent place in the 
hearts of the American people ,you are mistaken; if you think you 
occupy a niche in industrial prosperty where you are secure from 
the winds that rack and rend industry, you are mistaken. Less than 
one month ago I read in the Sunday edition of one of the great dailies 
of the United States, as a result of the derelictions that are siill pres- 
ent among the canners, and as a result of the failure to properly 
accredit its products—that the three greatest evils that confronted Amer- 
ica were liquor, a loathsome disease and canned foods. (Applause.) That 
is no idle statement; it was the solemn utterance of one of the editors 
of one of the newspapers of America less than a month ago, and you 
think that it is not up to you, gentlemen, to be very busy about the 
the only thing that is going to accredit canned foods to the American 
people. Why, there is not any dowbt about it, and there is only one 
practical way to do it. Every variety of business that is worthy of 
the name must realize that in this onward march of civilization its 


product must be so produced that it can not only want but can safely 
trust to the sort of inspection that constitwtes a guaranee to the 
American people. No one need to be afraid of it. I stood in the Congress 
of the United States years ago and saw the meat packers—and most 
of their counsel were and are friends of mine—solemnly declare that 
federal inspection of the meats being slaughtered in their slaughter 
houses, would be destructive of their industry; and I have lived to see 
the day that there isn’t a man who represents them who does not say 
it has been;the salvation of the stabilized meat production of the 
Unitd States, accredited to tha public in such a way that, whatever 
they may feel about the packers’ profits or abowt their co-related busi- 
ness, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Canada to Mexico, they are 
accepted on every table of the land; they are accepted as wholesome, then, 
because of an inspection service that is nation-wide. (Applause.) 

I saw serious men, and they were honest men. engaged in the busi- 
ness of preparing medicinal products sold to aleviate pain and to cause 
a cessation of suffering, declare on their honor before a committee on 
which I sat that the Pure Food and Drug Act would rack and rend 
certain basic industries of the United States, and I have lived to see 
the men who were foremost in that industry tell me that there has been 
nothing on earth that has done so much to place sick remedies directly 
in the household, without the intervention of a physician’s certificat, 
as the Pure Food and Drug Law of the United States, with the honest 
labeling which accredits the drugs to the housewife without the inter- 
vening cost of a physician’s prescription. (Applause.) So, my friends, 
that being so, there is only one way that an industry can produce results 
when it has confronting it a problem such as that of inspection and 
such as that which necessarily accompanies inspection, certification and 
the advertising that goes along with it. And that is co-operation. It 
is perfectly idle to talk about the inspection, of A’s goods while B 
remains out of the fold, and it is equally idle for B to say “Well, I 
wonder how the distribution of the cost is going to be made to me, 
if you please, when the particular’ channel of that trade that I go down 
is so different in its flow of profits from the channel down which A 
goes.” My friends, the spirit of co-operation, the conception of the in- 
timate benefit must come from a source that does not calculate to the 
last penny the relation which immediate expenditure has to immediate 
profit. (Applause.) 


There is nothing in that sort of thing, my friends. I have been the 
counsel for the great dye producers of the United States, that tried to 
work out a plan and are working out one now whereby there will 
be established in America the great self-sustaining coal tar chemical 
industry that will manufacture all the dyes for American textile and 
other manufacturers, and all the pharmaceuticals—for the greatest part 
of them are drivitaves of coal tar, as the alleviatives of all forms of 
human suffering. And the question came up, in a rather serious fashion, 
as to, how there should be related the burden that should be placed wpon 
certain varieties of goods that were used for certain basic intermedi- 
ates.. as they are called, or certain finished products, and the president 
of the greatest concern among them all said that had to be cast aside, 
because you could not distribute the overhead on the different classes 
of products, you could not relate the balances between profit and ex- 
1ense on an endless variety of articles that were immediately to be 
dealt with for the ultimate good of an industry by. and large. And 
it is a perfectly fwtile thing to talk about relating the initial expense 
to the ultimate good, that is going to come alike to the canned food 
business of America, and the great American people, when you are con- 
cerned with such a program as inspection, certification and advertising 
means to the future of the canners of America and far more to the wel- 
fare, of the people of America. You must accept it in the only sensible 
way that it can be dealt with. And, my friends, don’t you make any 
mistake about it, it is a necessity. The canners who imagine, for one 
minute, that they will sell their goods twenty-four months after the 
time when this plan has become thoroughly established, have made the 
wildest guess as to the future of the business that has ever been made. 
I have had too many opportunities to see it operate. During the years 
that I sat on the committees on Inters:ate and Foreign Commerce in 
Congress, I heard the manufacturers of innumerable small drugs and 
glass-packed foods that were amenable to the Pure Food and Drug Law, 
declare that it was utterly impossible to have sold over a counter 
a product even if it measured up to all the medical requirements, which 
did not have on it the outward visualization of the character of the 
porduct which the average housewue .~.oked for when she went to make 
a purchase; and one single canning season after the time when there 
comes into effect the National Canners’ Association's inspection label, 
properly accredited to the American peop'e, through that aggregate 
advertising which knows no individual but would simply bring to the 
public the knowledge of the basic soundness and honesty of the indus- 
try as a whole, there will not be any canned foods sold in the United 
States without inspection, or that do not have that inspection label 
on them. (Applause.) 


My friends, that simply means this, that the inspection service 
ussures to the public that the goods produced are wholesome, that 
they are packed under sanitary conditions, that this is assured to 
the public in the only sensible way it can be, by a certification of 
that fact; and what is more to the point, it means so far as your 
benefit is concerned, that it is accompanied with a program of public- 
ity which increases the sale of your supplies to an extent that there 
will be a wider and a wider market. 


I know that when Harry Powell, great genius that he is, went 
to Southern California and organized the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association and the Citrus Industry of California, which was literally 
on the rocks—it was impossible for the farmers who had their land, 
their orange groves, or lemon groves, or grapefruit groves, to market 
with any degree of certainty of profit the crops which they harvested 
from their trees each year, but, with the organization of that indus- 
try, with the standard packing that was established, the uniform 
crates, the neat paper label, “Sun-Kist” brand, and there began to 
be in the magazines of America, before the eyes of the consumers 
of America, week after week and month after month, in the wav 
that burns into one’s mind and one’s heart the conception that there 
were being grown in California fruits that were safe, were whole- 
some, fruits that were nutritious, and the extent of the market that was 
seized year after year has been such that notwithstanding the larger 
acreage year after year, and the greater output, due to the more 
scientific methods of operating and harvesting, there- has been a stead- 
ily rising price of the product because the demand of the American 
people for citrus fruits has always kept in the vanguard of the groves 
of California. And the only way you can serve the American public, 
with the demand that is always in the vanguard of your products, 
is to have accredited to the American people your products to such 
a degree that there are always more consumers for your product than 
there are products to consume. You can not do it in any way other 
than by accrediting your products through inspection, certification 
and advertising. 


But, my friends, each and every industry, I stated to you at the 
outset, has its problem. This is the problem. The problem of con- 
serving your food so that it shall be accredited to the American 
people in a way that leaves no doubt about its quality or its whole- 
someness. 


I want, however, to point out to you that it has something more 
than a brutally material aspect. It is idle for us to say that the 
problems that confront us at the present time are not complex either. 
They are. The canners are related to many of the primary indus- 
tries; they remify into the steel trade because of their consumption of 
tin ;they ramify into the machinery trade because of their use of opera- 
tive machinery ; they ramify into the paper trade by their use of labeis 
and so on, with a variety of interests they are associating. All 
industry in America today, my friends, is associated. And all indus- 
try has resting upon it a primary burden, that is to share in the 
solution of those complex problems which confront us in this hour of 
reconstruction. And it is that to which I want to address myself to you 
for a few moments, as a supplement to the statement that your In- 
spection, certification and advertising. 


You must have increased production and increased consumption. 
My friends, the greatest difficulty that the world has confronting it 
today is one that you have not stopped very much to think about. 
It is one that we in America have made too slight an appraisal of. 
It is the world’s slackening of production. We are on a joy ride of 
extravagence in the world, at a time when there is less being pro- 
duced. American business will have to be in the vanguard or stop 
marching, if you please, while there is a council of war to see whether 
we in the world are growing industrially. You canot have less and 
less produced in the world and at the same time have more and more 
spent in the world, and the time has come when the civilized world, 
with America again leading, has to stop and turn around to think. 
Why, my friends, we do not realize the economical rack and rending 
there has come. We think that crops may be good, or the output in 
our factories may be good. That is the proverbial drop of water in 
the ocean that we speak about so frequently in our political speeches, 
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because the plain fact is that today the worlds production is at its 
lowest ebb, from two basic causes; one from the break down in ELurope 
and the loss of men on the battlefield, and tne slackening of efficiency 
on the part of the great laboring masses of the civilized countries 
of the world. And beyond that is a deeper question. -Up tu this 
time there has not been held out, the hand of co-operation on the part 
of the acuter minds to those producing masses, in order to say, “Let 
us march down the new way together of greater production, greater 
efficiency, stabilized prices and re-established foreign credit, so that 
there will be a return, if you please, to the sounder basis of the pre-war 
economics.” We canot do it until we turn around. I am one, if yuu 
please, perhaps of the class that might be called capitalistic, because 
my associations are with them, but I have attempted in my humble 
way a solution of some of the problems, and I nave come deliberatety 
to the conclusion that with you is the buraen, and the man who labors, 
if you please, with his hand on the implement of his daily toil is there 
because of his lessened intellect, is there because of his slighter 
knowledge in perceiving what the problems are, 


We are having a thrift campaign in America to encourage thrift, 
and it is stated on every platform that the basic evil is the evil of 
expenditure of the wage earners. That is a fact, but it is not a 
marker to the horrible evils of this joy ride of extravagance of the 
better classes of America at this time, when they are demonstrating, 
if you please, to the men beneath them the utter lack that there is in 
the care for a dollar. And we have a simple burden upon us, to con- 
tribute as industrial leaders our primary part in the re-establisoment 
of the ideas of thrift, but our frank acknowledgment that we inuus- 
trially, that we socially, and that we in a mere pleasure seeking 
way have blazed the way for an extravagance that has not been 


known—lI say this seriously—since the days when Babylon fell, two. 


thousand or more years before the Christian era. ‘The statistics 
would shock you. In New York alone, let me tell you, the demani 
among the very rich for Royce Rolls cars is such that a man who 
has a contract for a Royce Rolls to be delivered within a certain 
ranting about the outrage of the extravagance of the $40 a week 
man whose wife is buying a phonograph. 


One of the leading jewelers in inew York City told me there were 
more diamond wrist watches sold for the girls who played in the 
choruses in New York than for the past decade, and we prate about 
teaching the humble ways of thrift. The truth is that we know, who 
know anything about it, about the statistics of America, that we have 
piled up money, that we have created a new group of spenders and they 
are going down the road of rack and ruin on the joy ride of wasteful- 
ness, at a time when the world’s production is at its lowest ebb. And 
you cannot continue that as a nation, my frienas, without reaping the 
damning harvest in the days of the future. And the first great lesson 
we must learn then, is that of establishing a co-ordination of efficiency 
with the men who are in the ranks of industry in executive capacities 
with that of increased production among the laborers. We have 
got to abandon the spirit of hostuity, we have got to reach out in 
the territories of our re-adjustment of the industrial organization upon 
a conception of individualism. That is the way you will destroy 
socialism. God never created men equal. A man who with brains 
and ingenuity andvthrift establishes .or himself a position In business 
which makes him able to use, if you please, by co-relation a 
thousand men is entitled in his economy to the reward that comes 
from that sort of thing. But when he receives that reward, he has 
not been given cart blanc to set the rest of the woriu on a program of 
destruction and ruin. Man’s proper reward_comes down to a basis of 
‘co-operation which alone can do two things at the same time:  In- 
crease our efficiency and speed up our production. When labor is 
taught as it may be taught that many of its demands are unreason- 
able, by a group of men who have nostage to it of their sense of fair 
dealing, their earnest conception of the train of events, their willingness 
to take them by the hand and go down the pathway of national prog- 
ress, under the guidance of the Stars and Stripes, then we will have 
a nation of individualism which will not foster socialism or bolshevism, 
because there will be co-operation wetween the high and low at all 
times towards the making of a greater America. (Applause.) 


Now, my friends, this brings me to the last thought I have. In 
this scheme—and I get back to my single track of mind—the matter 
of the program of our own industry, for I only diverted to the extent 
that I thought was necessary to point out why I felt we had two great 
problems which we must share in common with the rest of industrial 
America. This program of ours is one of regulation. There are, by 
and large, just two schemes of regulation that a free people can have, 
tnat the mass of the people are concerned with and will be satisfied 
with. The first is that scheme of regulation which comes from the 
establishment of ever and anon, commissions in the nation, commisions 
in the State, commission in the municipalities to control our business 
activities. I am a believer in organized government, my friends, but 
I know and you know that there can be too much organization. The 
census now being taken will be a shock to the American people in some 
respect, if not in others, the number of persons in the aggregate who 
are withdrawn from the channels of production in America, and are 
engaged in the task of governing or regulating their fellow man. 
When you take the military establishment of the United States—and 
it is necessary to a degree—and the naval establishment of the United 
States—and it is necessary, of course,—and the police forces of our 
cities and the constabulary of our States and the various constituted 
commissions to regulate our public utilities of all sorts and the vastly 
increased number of commissions with their literally masses of in- 
dividuals in their employ belonging to the Federal government, you 
are going to find an astonishing number of individuals engaged simply 
in the tasks of regulating somebody else. That has this very serious 
aspect, economically speaking. It is a very simple, political, economic 
fact that this thing we call money is nothing in the world but a con- 
venient piece of machinery for exchanging the varieties of products 
which the world has. If there could be some simpler method by which 
food, when produced, clothes, when produced, houses when they are 
built, and the other things needed, half necessaries and half luxuries, 
could be distributed around by a system of exchange ir which each 
man would be the recipient of them in accordance with his ingenuity 
to the contribution to the aggregate of industrial life, there would 
not be any use for money. Production is the creation«by aggregate 
effort of the quantity of all the things that gp to make for the common 
prosperity and happiness of us all, and when we link those three words, 
“peace, prosperty and happiness” together, you can after all eliminate 
two of them, for if you have prosperity, you have peace and you have 
happiness. When there is anything else than prosperity, there is no 
industrial peace and there is very little domestic happiness. You have 
got to have the other two of those co-related words, peace, prosperity 
and happiness, and that can come only at a time when tne world is at 
work, when the labor agitation has ceased and when the capital de- 


mands are reasonable and when capital and labor togetner, in a sy‘vit 
of co-operation—the one lending his brains and his money and the 
other lending his brawn toward a common productive effort—create 
in America and the rest of the countries of the world the quantities 
of commodities of the world which its exchange all through the lands 
gives to every man that which he deserves, starting with, at least, 
an ordinary living for the humblest who is willing to work. 


Now, that can take place when the people are at work, and there 
can be such a thing as withdrawing trom the channel of productivity, 
even to those who are engaged in governing other people, or those 
having amassed their bit, if you please, are so little concerned with 
the public welfare that they toil not, neither do they spin, withdrawing 
trom the channels of production enough people to make it impossible 
that there shall be production on a broad enough scale. And that is 
one ot the dangers ot regulation when made by the government that we 
have had. 

But, my friends, I do not decry that regulatin:pt ti: te, 
for the simple reason—there isnt any use for a man to camouflage 
himself, and you and I know that up to this time American business 
has not veen quite willing to go down the narrow path of industrial 
rectituae without regulation. He has had to give hostage to his own 
government, so to speak, tor his business honesty. Thank God he is 
broadening himself every day. He is getting to a point where he 
has a finer conception of the sort of thing thatthe himself must live 
up to in this land of equality, or opportunity and individualism, and 
he meets with less regulation than he ever met with before in his 
life. If the railroads, if you please, were returneu—and I hope they 
will be—that the railroad masters will engage in less of the practices 
of discrimination than they ever did in the days of yore. It is because 
we have had a chastening in the crucial struggle and we can stand a 
little less regulation, by and large. Let us apply it to ourselves. We 
can have this governmental regulation which may be drastic; we have 
made and submitted to, year after year, increasingly stringent rules 
that are prescribed for the operation of our canneries, when the 
characteristics of our production are such that the American people will 
not believe in them without governmentai regulation. We can minimize 
them when we do one simple thing, when we regulate ourselves, when 
we subscribe whole-heartedly to a program, when we say we want 
= — of our products—we want a separation of the sheep from 

e goats. 


I believe that the day in the canned foods industry of the United 
States—happly for their highmindedness there are ten sheep where 
there is but one goat, but we want to get rid of that goat. (Laughter. 
and applause.) We can do it when we subscribe to this program, when 
we then, having subscribed to the program of inspection, have our 
goods certificated in the way that we should—have made 100 per cent. 
true the kind of an advertising campaign that has been inaugurated 
by the association in the interests of that sort of self-regulation 
which comes from within and does away with the necessity of the more 
drastic governmental regulation that otherwise would be bound to 
come from without. ee 

Now, my friends, I have done. It is a great pleasure for me to 
have been here this afternoon to talk to you in the fashion that I have. 
Do not think that in what I have said I am not an optimist. I am. 
I have an abiding faith that the conscience of the American people is 
with me. But here and there in every quarter of our land I find a 
man who has not yet seen this light. It is your mission and mine to 
make him understand that this war—to repeat what I have already 
said—did mean one long step down the pathway of a higher civilzation, 
that it meant a closer relation between all the people of our common 
country on the basis of a genuine co-operation that was of the brotherly 
sort. It meant the preservation of our institution, with the opportunity 
to rise to the conviction that here was in the heart of the humblest 
that the hand of those above was not against him. The world is 
looking up. 

I picked at random only yesterday—not of the cheap magazines—~ 
three, just at random, of the best of our monthly magazines, and in 
each of them there were from two to three articles upon the human 
problem that there was confronting the people of America in the inter- 
ests of a civilization that should be at once the uplift of mankind 
and a guide to this world. There is one of them that for my closing 
statement I want to read to you, a single paragraph from this man, 
a Frenchman, not a man who has spent his life considering the turmoil 
of Europe, but one of the broadest, conservative minds of tne French 
Republic,a man who was educated in our own classic Harvard, who has 
spent years of his life from time to time in lecturing in American 
universities, who came over here to study to see whether or not we 
had grasped the significance of the world’s struggle that has just 
been ended. He said that he found many who had not, but he was 
bound to believe that they had absorbed in this great land of our’s, the 
spirit, and he said, in returning to the shores of France, as his mes- 
sage to the people of the old world, as a lantern of hope to them, he 
was happy to be able to say that in going about American industry 
be found indicative of.the only spirit which could make the world 
advance and make civilization, on a pedestal of individualism, secure 
this sort of thing: 

“I met employers thrilled with the consciousness of the new duties 
and workingmen all readily embracing the full width of the new horizon 
opening to their kind. The movement is well on, and on the whole pro- 
ceeding along the lines of the most enlightened social idealism, whilst 
sanely keeping pace with the best methods of profitable business. The 
significance of it is that it grew from private initiative and developed 
on the strength of personal conviction. It was not imposed from above 
by parties temporarily possessed of the instrumentality of govern- 
ment. It was not reluctantly carried out in a grudging submission to 
a decree of arbitrary statute and law; it grew out of, I am happy to 
nave seen, a voluntary, reasoned acceptance of a new truth, out of a 
sincere active conversion to a new human sympathy, out of a faith in 
the triumph of justice, sanity, mutual respect and co-operative action. 
America, approaching the solution of the great world’s social problem 
after the method in which she has always been supreme, remains true 
to individualism, but, individualism, touched to nobler issues by the 
facts of recent history, vitalized bv disinterestedness, humanized by a 
new sense of solidarity.” 

Those words of the great Frenchman, Professor Charles Saas, I 
commend to you as my closing declaration. (Applause.) 

Secretary Gorrell read a brief report, and called attention to the 
report of the Treasurer, as follows: 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY GORRELL 


Announcement that arrangements are being made with Stanford 
University and Hooper Foundation for research in connection with 
food preservation, similar to that already being done at Harvard under 
the direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau, was made by Frank Gorrell, secre- 
tary of the Association. 


Valueable results in pointing the way to preparation of more whole- 
some canned foods have been attained by the studies made by Dr. 
Rosenau, covering a period of three years, he stated. These have been 
supplemented by the extensive work in the Association’s own laborator- 
ies, and now are to be further amplified by the experiment at San- 
ford University and Hooper Foundation. 


Mr. Gorrell paid high tribute, to the co-operation oi trade papers 
in the Association's efforts to raise the standards of the industry. He 
said: 


“They have generously supported every progressive idea and form 
a reliable compendium of all kinds of information pertaining to the 
industry.’ 

The Secretary's adress, which constituted his annual report, con- 
tained a survey of the canning industry during the year, and the activi- 
ties of tre National Canners’ Association. Regarding cost of produc- 
tien in 1920 he stated: 


“The canners have honestly and earnestly jstriven to reduce the 
cost of production, but the year 1920 is facing them with probable in- 
creases even over those of 1919. 


“Economic solvency compels the industry to recognize these con- 
ditions. However, it stands ready to join in any movement to help 
remedy a world-wide situation. Let it be hoped that all of the great 
diivsions of business will 1ecognize the early necessity for such concerted 
action. When the action comes the canning industry will be well in the 
forefront and willing to do even more than it full share.” 

The increased work of the Association made necessary. the enlarge- 
ment of the force at the Washington headquarters, he stated, and a 
lot has been purchased, adjoining the present property of the Associa- 
tion, so that there will be room for an additional building, when 
needed. 


Mr. Gorrell described the organization of the Educational Com- 
mittee,fof which Walter J. Sears is chairman, and which has been in 
almost constant conference, in connection with the general educa- 
tional and advertising campdign, launthed in 1919. 

An important piece of work also was performed by a special 
committee, he said, which has been working wifh tne Classification 
Committee of the Railroad Administration in reference to shipping 
containers. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The various accounts show cash balances at January 17, 1920, as 
follows: 


Vice-President Sears made announcements as to the committees. 


(The meeting then adjourned until seven o’clock P. M. the same 
day.) 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION 
January 26, 1920, 7:00 o’clock P. M. 


President Gerber, presiding. 


THE PRESIDENT: The first order of business is the report of the 
Nominating Committee. Are you ready to report, Mr. Dickinson? 


Mr. Dickinson then read the report of the Nominating Committee. For 
president, Walter J. Sears, Chillicothe, O.; for vice-president, Harry P. Stras- 
baugh, of Aberdeen, Md., and they were duly elected. 


PRESIDENT GERBER EXPLAINS INSPECTION 


THE PRESIDENT: Next in order on the program is an address that 
I am to deliver at this time. lt appears, however, that there are numerous 
questions in regard to the inspection and advertising service that are not 
fully understood, and it seems that it might be desirable, in_order that 
every one may be fully informed, and correctly informed, that I make cer- 
tain authoritative announcements with respect to some of the details of 
the inspection and advertising service. And accordingly I will endeavor 
to speak briefly, directly on these particular questions, and opportunity 
will be awarded to every one to receive direct and personal information with 
respect to any of the details that may not be entirely clear to you. 


This inspection and advertising service as the combined words indicate, 
divides itself into two subjects, the inspection service naturally preliminary 
to, and the foundation for the advertising campaign. This self-imposed in- 
spection, proposes to cover three things only, suitability of raw produce by 
that meaning that the raw product to be canned should be suitable for the 
canning operation; that is, it should be of a character that would be a credit 
to canned products. To illustrate briefly, consisely what I mean, I would 
say that field corn, though a wholesome product, would not be regarded as a 
product suitable for canning. I think that will illustrate what is meant by 
suitability of raw product. 


The second is the wholesomeness of the raw product.I do not feel that 
that needs any explanation as to what is meant by “‘wholesomeness.”’ 


Next is cleanliness of plant, ete. I do not think that needs an explana- 
tion. Just at his point I think it might be well to speak of the commodi- 
ties that come under the inspection service. 

There seem to be several misaprehensions with regard to the products 
which are embraced in this service. During the past year each district or 
State has decided which of the products within that State would come under 
the inspection service, and the advisory boards, for their decisions as to 
the practice that might obtain in that particular district. The option has 
therefore been exercised as to the products to be included or excluded ‘ow- 
ever, there is no right of selection within a certain district by the indi- 
vidual. That is that individual is expected to conform to the service as it 
is decided upon by the advisory board. In other words he could not exercise 
the right of selection and say, “I will put under inspection certain of my 
products and others of my products to be left out.” He can only exercise 
the same option that is exercised by all of the other canners in that district. 


This inspection service is conducted under rules which, though advanced, 
are not difficult to comply with, as they do not require, as many canners 
seem to feel, a complete rebuilding of the plant. 


What they do require, however, is that the plant must be in such shape 
that it can be kept in a cleanly condition. 


Now, as to the operation of this service. In speaking of that we nat- 
urally speak of the personnel that directs the operation. This service is in 
charge of the national director of inspection, Dr. Loomis. Under him are 
the State or district directors of inspection, each having supervision over 
the State or district. The service is divided by States or other geographical 
separations, not always following the State lines, but influenced somewhat 
by factory locations and other conditions, the idea being efficiency of op- 
eration in all cases. As a general proposition, it might be stated that these 
follow State lines, in several cases we have two inspections, that is, within 
the same State, but dealing with separate and distinct commodities. This 
district director of inspection is selected by the Educational Committee, with 
the consent and approval of the district advisory ‘board. This district ad- 
visory board functions as its name would suggests, in an advisory capacity. 
It serves in an advisory capacity with respect to all local conditions; has 
jurisdiction over the expenditure in that district and interprets the rules as 
laid down by the Educational Committee. Just at this point I may state 
that a conference of the district directors which are held in this city the 
last two days of last week has recommended to the Educational Commit- 
tee what promises to be a very important change in the direction of economy 
and efficiency in the operation of the inspection service. That change will 
make possible the employment of traveling or resident inspectors, or both, 
according to local conditions and as the selection of one or both, r a com- 
bination of the two may lend to the most economical and efficient operation 
of the service. Under a plan of this kind it will be possible for the service 
to be extended to somewhat isolated districts, which is now not possible, and 
which had not been possible under previous arrangements. This will also 
make possible a compliance with the request that has been made by a great 
many canners, that they have an inspector in their plant continuously; those 
requests emphasize more forcibly than could be done in any other way that 
inspection service is helpful and constructive. 


Mr. Sears just reminds me that one reason that has prompted this 
recognition is that the employment of resident inspectors in many cases will 
be more economical than transportation. So that the plan may operate both 
for efficiency and economy. 


Just at this point I want to break the thread of what I had intend 
say to call attention to the announcement made on this oar of the ied 


Annual Canners Short Course, February 16 to 20, 1920, i i 
a. ios 0, inclusive, Iowa State 


owa. 

(Reading) “Mark your calendar above dates. Actual demonstrati 
gether with lectures by Dr. Bigelow, Dr. Fitzgerald, Walter J. oor ans 
others of national reputation. More real facts will be discussed here than 
can be obtained at any other meeting held anywhere. A meting of special 
importance for factory superintendents and managers. Everyone interested 
od of to attend. For further particu- 
ars address: Wm. H. Harrison, Iowa-Nebraska C: J iati 
Iowa. Detailed program will follow.” 


I am informed that arrangements have been made under which the can- 
ners. or men who are under our inspection service will also participate in 
this short course. Gentlemen, is not that a convincing example of the ad- 
vantages that are going to follow this inspection service? It is some- 
thing that so far as I know has been heretofore unattempted, a canner’s 
short course for the instruction of superintendents and factory employes. 


| 
Vex, 
SECRETaR 
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THE COST. 


Now, as to the cost of this inspection service: According to the con- 
tract which is presented, the cost shall not exceed two cents per case. It 
shall be the exact cost in that district plus a nominal charge for overhead, 
that overhead being the expense of the office of the National Director. It is 
possible and will be permitted within a district where tke canners so wish, 
to bring that about, in case they wish to extend the service and render in 
connection with the inspection a broader and better service in the way of 
laboratory service which is contemplated in our program. That, of course, is 
optional. In this cost there has been a very considerable variation in the 
different districts according to local conditions and according to the char- 
acter of the products canned in that district. I think that point probably is 
perfectly plain and that I need not attempt to further elaborate it. 


Now, as to the advertising, that naturally divides itself into two stages. 
The first or the introductory stage is intended to give the industry a stand- 
ing with the public. It will picture the history of the industry and bring 
forcibly to the attention of the public the fact that the practices of the in- 
dusry rest upon a foundaion of scientific knowledge. The advertising now 
being carried on is the preliminary or introductory stage. Many questions 
have been asked and there has been considerable criticism of advertising by 
people who have not understand why the advertising that is now being carried 
on was not what would be termed advertising of the sales character, ad- 
vertising having for its object the influencing immediate sales. The reasons 
for that, I think, will probably be more fully brought out by Mr. Ross, the 
next speaker. 


The second stage of the advertising campaign is the selling stage. When 
we reach that stage, sometime this fall, there will be fatured the inspection 
certificate and what it stands for. This inspection certificate is the tie-up, 
if I may use that term, of this whole proposition. It certifies the approved 
products of the subscribers to the inspection service. By means of this iden- 
tification there is offered to the canner attraction for entering the service. 
That attraction has frequently impressed me as being a magnetic force, hav- 
ing the force of attraction, drawing the canner to the service for the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to him. I am pleased to say that a great 
many of the canners are willing to go into this service without that recog- 
nition of their products, but all are not willing to go in without it, and 
without this identification it is very easy to see that there would be a great, 


_ many people in the industry in a free ride. 


THE CERTIFICATE. 


A great deal of consideration has been given to the form of certifi- 
cate, and also to the method of application. Those two questions, I think, 
have been perhaps the most difficult questions for the committee to decide. 
They have had to take into account a great many things; had to take into 
account the great variety of packages, styles of packages, the great variety 
of products, the great variety of labels and to a multiplicity of things which 
I think will suggest themselves to you and which it will be unnecessary for 
me to call attention to now. After the most careful consideration, a con- 
sideration of mechanical details, after consideration of the means of best 
utilizing existing stocks of labels, and considering other factors, the com- 
mittee has decided on a form of certificate represented on these illustrations. 
(Indicating.) 

Now, as to the method of application: Taking into account all of the 
varying conditions, the committee has felt it necessary to give five objec- 
tions, first, ‘‘a sticker on the end of the can;” second, “a sticker on the 
body label of the can;’’ third, “imprinted on labels already manufactured ;” 
fourth, ‘‘embodied in new paper labels to be manufactured ;’’ fifth, “printed 
or lithographed on the can end or body, either prior to or subsequent to can- 
ning, in accordance with rules to be formulated to insure the removal or 
obliteration of the certificate from goods found unworthy of certification.” 


Now, there is a great deal in those five propositions. I do not think 
you need to concern yourselves with them particularly now. There will be 
questions which you will wish to ask with respect to those and arrangements 
have been made, which I will announce, so that all of these questions can 
be answered. Very shortly a bulletin will be issued which will possibly re- 
produce these illustrations. In that bulletin the statement will be made that 
ecanners who have signed the combined contract, or new contract for adver- 
tising and inspection service will promptly be furnished two plates or dies, 
with which these certificates can be imprinted upon their labels under rules 
a be announced. These forms will be both patented and copy- 
rig! 


Subscribing canners will be permitted to select two of those designs or 
sizes and dies will be furnished to them without charge. They will be per- 
mitted to order any number of additional dies and those will be furnished at 
the actual cost to the association. The purpose of that is so that in re- 
printing of existing labels necessary that work may be undertaken imme- 
diately in order that it may be most economically done and that labels may 
be in hand in time for the forthcoming pack. Now, it is rather unfortu- 
nate that final decision on this matter has been delayed as long as it has, 
and yet that could not be avoided considering the magnitude of this under- 
taking. By reason of that delay, both canners and wholesale grocers have 
been and will be in some measure inconvenienced about the printing of the 
different additions of the labels for 1920. It may involve some little extra 
cost for printing and some additional labor, and even though the committee 
has been conscious of that, they could not be influenced by that or any 
other consideration in acting hastily and possibly unwisely. I think I men- 
tioned the fact that announcement would be made with respect to rules un- 
der which this imprinting could be done. 


"JOBBERS’ LABELS. 


Now, as to the matter of buyers’ or jobbers "labels, which has been a 
question which has been very much in the minds of both the jobbers and the 
eanners: “It is the present sense of the Educational Committee that in the 
ease of canned foods to be sold under distributors’ labels, certificates should 
be affixed at the cannery by the canner, under the supervision and regula- 
tions of the inspection service.” Before final decision is made in this con- 
nection, or in connection with all of the details that may be related to this 
question, the viewpoint of the wholesale grocers will be obtained, and it is 
proposed this matter shall be handled in the most practical way; that will 
fully safeguard the service. 


Now, in the case of advertising, as in the case of inspection, the cost 
is the one subject that is most discussed. By the way, speaking of cost, I 
am going to go back and say some things I neglected to say with respect 
to the cost of the inspection service. What I had said in the matter of 
cost of the inspection service would apply in either the case of a new dis- 
trict organized or of an operating district. But I neglected there to call 
attention to the fact that in addition to that two cents per case, there is 
called for a preliminary assessment of one-half cent per case, which fur- 
nishes what might be termed the working capital for that district, and which 
in the end, of course, comes out of the final cost of the service. In other 
words, a preliminary assessment of one-half cent per case, if the final cost 


was two cents per case, the additional assessments would be one and one- 
half cents per case. But in the case of new subscribers in an old estab- 
lished district the following rules will apply. I will read the text of the 
contract terms: 


“For the purpose of paying the canner’s just share of initial expenses 
of the Inspection Service already installed, to pay the association or its order 
on the canner’s preceding pack of products under. inspection one-half the 
previous year’s assessment per case in the district in which the cannery is 
located.” That would apply to a cannery located in a disrtict under in- 
spection last year, to a canner who had been afforded the opportunity of 
joining the inspection service but had declined to do so but now wishes to 
come in. He will be expected to pay as an entrance fee, as you might say, 
one-half of the unit cost of inspection in that service and applying on the 
products that were under inspection the preceding year. 


I think that some of you may have heard this method presented in some 
of the State or district meetings where it was said that as a matter of 
simple fairness those coming into the service after it was organized, after 
its was d trated, would be expected to pay some portion of the 
expense that would be incurred by the original signers. In one case that 
I happen to know of a canner very frankly stated his position. He said, “I 
won’t go into the service now.” He was told that he would have to pay 
more to get in later. He said, “If it is a go, it will be worth it,” and I 
think those who have delayed will feel very probably that now that the 
thing is a go, it is worth it. And it is only fair and proper that they 
should come in and pay a fair proportion of the organization expense which 
has been incurred by the original subscribers. In addition to that: ‘For 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of the Inspection Service provided, to 
pay the Association or its order in addition to the above an annual assess- 
ment of not to exceed two cents per case on all products under inspection 
manufactured by said canner durinig said period, whether certified or not.” 
That particular clause will apply in every contract with one exception. It 
is in one district where the cost of the service is very considerably higher 

use the canners wish it so and because they getting a larger service and 
providing it themselves, and their expenses run higher, but this is the form 
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of contract offered generally and it is so arranged that the cost will be finally 
the actual cost within that district, the assessment there being determined 
by the Advisory Board within that district. 


Now, as applied to subscribers in newly established districts, it is expected 
in those districts to make a preliminary assessment of one-half cent per 
case on the previous year’s payment on all canned foods under inspection. 
That is simply an assessment for the purpose of providing a working capi- 
tal which I previously spoke of. 


In the csae of a newly established cannery, in an organized district, 
where they entered the service just as quickly as they were in a position to 
do so, why, the same rule would apply as in the case of a newly organized 


district. 
ADVERTISING. 


Now, I will go back to the cost of advertising service. This cost will 
be infiuenced by the total quantity of goods coming into the inspection serv- 
ice. The cost of the inspection service will be influenced by local conditions, 
by conditions within the district; the cost of advertising service will be 
influenced, not by conditions in the district, but by the total number of cases, 
the combined aggregate of the cases coming under inspection in all of the 
districts. Now, to make that clear, and it is already clear, I think, I 
should speak of the plan of financing this advertising. Many men have 
wondered how this advertising that is now under way is being paid for; 
have wondered where the money came from, and in answer to that question 
I am pleased to say that that money comes in the form of a loan from the 
progressive friends of the industry, men who have faith in the industry, faith 
in the success of the inspection and advertising campaign and in evidence of 
that faith have loaned to the association their credit, or their money. I 
rather think it is unnecessary for me to go into all of the details of that 
loan, except to say that—and I am speaking of the canners and the brok- 
ers who, having faith in this proposition and who, believing that it was 
desirable that this advertising should commence immediately—signed an un- 
derwriting agreement which was in effect a demand note, under which they 
agreed to pay to the Association or its order in installments as called for, 
the sum of money for which they obligated themselves. Those underwriting 
agreements which I have stated were in effect a demand note were used as 


-eollateral or as security for the note of the Association, which has arranged 


to procure in all a total of $500,000, financing the initial appropriation for 
advertising. $200,000 of that money will come in the form of a loan from 
the members of the Canning Machinery and Supply Association, and there, 
my friends, is a very substantial evidence of the faith that our friends have 
in this proposition. The brokers—who, as salesmen, are, I believe in better 
position than any of us canners, to appreciate the sales possibilities of this 
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advertising campaign—have evidenced their faith in the proposition practi- 
cally in equal proportion to what the canners have—no. I will take that 
back, I am a little extravagant there. Their total of underwriting agree- 
ments is approximately half what the canners’ is. That to me is very con- 
vincing evidence of their faith in this proposition. 

These contracts of which I have been speaking, are contracts providing 
for three years of participation in the inspection and advertising campaign. 
This service, as you know, has been inaugurated in some districts for threc 
years, some for two years, some one year. Now. in order to bring these con- 
tracts all upon a uniform basis, all canners, no matter what the status of 
the contract is, are now asked to sign a new contract which will cover the 
years 1920, 1921 and 1922. While the assessments which will be made for 
advertising will run over a period of three years, we are going to be ex- 
pending money over a period of four years. In other words our expenditure 
for advertising begins in 1919, continuing through the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922; the collections from the canners to pay that cost of advertising will 
remain in the years 1920, ’21 and ’22. As I have stated, we are borrowing 
$500,000 to cover the expense of the campaign inaugurated in 1919 and 
running over some months into 1920. The conditions of that loan are that 
one-third of that $500,000 will be repaid in one year, another third the 
second year and the remaining third the last year, and of course we will pay 
interest on $500,000 at the time of making our first payment. That in- 
terest and the one-third to be paid will amount to approximately $200,000, 
so that to be in a position to expend $500,000—at least $500,000 in 1920—and 
to pay our maturing obligations, we must have receipts from our advertis- 
ing service of approximately $700,000. Then, there is depreciation—it is 
suggested that to be on the safe side our advertising contracts should pro- 
vide for an assessments of not to exceed three cents per case for advertis- 
ing. That three cents per case naturally would be predicated upon assess- 
ments of approximately 27,000,000 cases. That does not figure out, but that 
gives a wide margin of safety. 


Here is the point that I want to bring out particularly with respect to 
the cost of this advertising service: As the total quantity of goods under 
inspecion increases, just in such proportion the unit cost of advertising de- 
creases. In other words, if we could double the number of cases under in- 
spection and advertising service, that would automatically cut the unit cost 
of advertising in two, cut it in half. I think that will illustrate the point I 
have in mind. 


Now, there is another thought in connection with this advertising ex- 
pense, and that is, that not only does the cost to the individual canner— 
the cost of the advertising decreases proportionately as the quantity of goods 
under inspection increases—but the efficacy of the advertising increases pro- 
portionately as the total number of cases under inspection is increased, when 
you consider that every one of these certificates that goes out will carry 
an advertising message.Think of it. Each case of your goods as it goes out 
is going to carry 24 advertising messages. That being so, it is obvious that 
as you increase the number of cans of these goods that are going to the con- 
suming public, you increase the efficiency of your advertising. 

I am hopeful that what I have said will answer the questions that some 
of you have had in mind, but, as stated before, provisions have been made 
so that you can get complete information; you can have intelligently and 
correctly answered any question which may occur to you and upon wifich 
you would like information. 


The booklet which has been put out called the A. B. C. of the Inspection 
Service will answer a great many of those questions. 


I want to say just a word, particularly to those who have already signed 
the contracts, who are in the service, as to your co-operation in extending 
this service. Not only for the benefit of the general project, but for your 
own benefit and for the reasons that I have just pointed out to you. As this 
service increases, the cost decreases. That is efficiency. Again, as the total 
number of cases under the service are increased, the value and extent of 
your advertising are increased. This is a case where you get advantages 
both ways. 


Now, friends, in conclusion, I want to have your attention, and I say 
“attention” advisedly—to pay a formal tribute, first, to you, a tribute for 
your continued support and loyalty to that splendid club of men, the ex- 
presidents of this Association, most of whom, all but two, I think, we had 
on this platform this afternoon. I am impressed by the thought that in 
this picture we can visualize the ideals for which those men, with your 
assistance and support, have been guided all these years. It seems to me 
that this Association has made wonderful progress. It seems to me particu- 
larly significant that this progress should have been evidenced in the first 
year of the second century of existence of the canning industry, and it 
seems to me a particularly happy circumstance that every one of our ex- 
presidents are still living; that at least eight of the ten were on this plat- 
form today. I think one other was in the room, but I was unable to find 
him. And I want to say just here that I did have some difficulty in locating 
some of the others and getting them up here where I felt they belonged. 
And I think that it is due those men that I should attempt this expression 
of appreciation, in your behalf for the wonderful work which they have 
done. Those men, men at whose feet, I may say, figuratively, I have sat 
for a great many years, had a vision, an ideal, and have been striving for 
years for the achievement of that ideal. They have been undaunted by any 
form of discouragement, they have held steadily on their course. I do not 
mean that this credit is due alone to the presidents of the Association, there 
are a great many other men who have held official positions with this As- 
sociation, as directors, members of the Executive Committee, Section Chair- 
men, or the various positions in which the men have been imbued with the 
same ideal, and who have worked constantly, diligently for this day; we are 
now at the point of realization of the dream of those men. 


Gentlemen, I think it should be to all of us a very, very happy occasion ; 
I am sure it is to me. (Applause.) 


At this point a committee of Ohio canners presented Mr. Walter Sears, 
the new president, with a large bouquet of flowers and serenaded him. 


THE PRESIDENT: Next, friends, I have the pleasure of introducing’ to 


you Mr. Fred Ross, of the Blackman-Rose Com : isi 
pany, our advertising counsel. 


ADDRESS OF FRED J. ROSS 


Your minds are filled with the impressive facts iven y b 
Mr. Gerber and the inspirational vision painted by my imeeetiots ane. 
this decessor on the programme, Mr. Sears. If I were a canner, 
sitting in this audience, I would feel after listening to Mr. Gerber and 
Mr. Sears, as thought the gates had been opened on an opportunity 
so great, so over-whelming in its possibilities, that I might well thank 


my stars that I was engaged in this splendid line of business so vital 
to the nation’s welfare. 


What shall I contribute to your thinking at this very important 
point? I appreciate the honor of being on this programme, but 1t 


appreciate even more the responsibility of leading your thoughts at 
this juncture in a way that shall be truly constructive. 


Let me say at the outset that the thoughts which are inspiring 
you at this moment are the thoughts which inspired me as I came 
into contact with the situation. ‘fo me, the opportunity which lies 
before the industry is almost without parallel, but, as an advertising 
man, I realize, that great as the possibilities are, they will be realized 
only as they are intelligently striven for. The Panama Canal was 
long a visiong but only modern methods made the Panama Canal 
possible. 

Sometimes people think of advertising as some kind of magic, but 
advertising is not a magic any more tnan electricity is magic. Adver- 
tising is a natural force to be applied intelligently in order to gain 
resuits. It is the electric current of merchandising. It does not give 
life to that which is really dead. It does stimulate that which is in 
itself alive, and in which there is the possibility of progress. 

Advertising vitalizes a business. It may even transform business 
under certain conditions and given the right length of time. But, 
after all advertising is a business and not magic, a wonderful aid to 
great objectives, a power against great difficulties and obstructions. 

Therefore, to apply advertising intelligently and expect the natual 
results from the application, one in charge of advertising must, like 
a good general, understand not only his objectives but the difficulties 
to be overcome in reaching them. He must, in short, appreciate the 
task, in that appreciation bring to the task every ounce of power 


possible and apply it, not only at the right places, but for the requisite 
duration of time. 


You have a wonderful industry which is now coming to the close 
of its first century of progress. It has taken 100 years to arrive at 
this point. It has suffered many adverses and difficulties, and, were it 
not an industry with a product indispensable to civilization, probably 
it would have been smothered long since. But it is such an industry— 
and it’s great indisputable value has proved itself time without number, 
until we find it arrived at its present statue and growing every year 
at this the one hundredth year of it’s history. 

Another one hundred years unaided by the science of advertising 
would accomplish something in further progress, but we are coupling 
this vitalizing power called “advertising” to your industry at this 
stage because it is recognized that progress can be enormously accel- 
erated and time cut down in accomplishing results by so doing. 


But, like good generals, let us look the job in the eye and not 
deceive ourselves as regards the case of this accomplishment. No one 
in this audience has built his business overnight. The interest which 
you men represent who are facing me, I know without asking you, 
are interests each of which has its own particular story of gradual 
progress and success. There are good reasons for it. You could 
relate to me a string of difficulties you have had to overcome. I 
know they are there without your telling me. Now, the same difficul- 
ties or similar ones, or possibly dissimilar ones, face the industry as 
a whole which have faced your individual businesses, and, naturally, 
they constitute a great task. We are thinking in terms of a Nation 
of 110 million people. A Nation of people with their habits set, even 
as you and 1—with their prejudices—with their conclusions arrived at 
based upon mis-information. 


Here they are! One shundred and ten million people, with the 
possibility for consumption of canned food beyond the wildest dreams 
of the most imaginative man in this room. 

Who can sense how many peopie are meant by 110 million! How 
large is the greatest body of men any one of you ever saw at one time? 
Try to visualize 100 thousand, 500 thousand persons—and then remem- 
ber that our population is 110 million. Try to conceive all the varie- 
ties of minds and habits of life represented by that 110 million people, 
and then remember how hard it is for you yourself to give up an 
idea that{has become established in your mind—a habit that has be- 
come fixed with you. 

Does this sound discouraging? Not in the least, 
a note of appraisement as to what our task is. Does it represent 
an insurmountable difficulty? Not at all; we found tools and methods 
with which to build the Panama Canal, with which to actually cut 
down a mountain and cary it away and let the oceans through. We 
have tools with which to accomplish our gigantic task, but let us 
appreciate how gigantic it is and how necessary tools are and how 
many tools should reasonably be used, and how great the field is to be 
tilled with those tools—such is the burden of my story this evening. 


Some of you in this audience have heard listed some of the objec- 
tions which we have found, in making an investigation of the canned 
food situation—objections, 1 mean, on the part of the consumers ex- 
pressed toward our product. 1 could read you scores of these objections 
taken down verbatim by our investigators, as they fell from the lips of 
the housewives interview in their homes. They range all the way from 
the chance remark against canned foods, in general, with no specific 
basis of objection, to the most violent tirade against our products, based 
on the most vigorous suspicion. They range from the criticism that is 
general to specific criticism, as that canned foods are responsible for 
many kinds of evils. They come from women earnestly seeking to 
safeguard their families health and from women who, while they may 
have no personal prejudice against canned foods, do not use them 
because in the eyes of the men folks it is a sign of laziness. They 
come, from some classes of foreigners who object to them and say 
that they are only fit for some other foreign element for whom they 
themselves have some particular antipathy. 


To rehearse specifically the many and wondrous objections would 
take a large part of the time allotted to me on this programme, but 
let me cover that phase of it by saying—our detailed investgation 
from door to door has disclosed an almost appalling evidence of ignor- 
ance, prejudice and downright antipathy from the intelligent, and unin- 
telligent. It has sometimes disclosed prejudices based upon nothing 
more than impression inherited from a previous generation. 


And yet, look at your industry and it’s magnificent progress! It 
is that progress, in the face of opposition, that causes me to say that 
anything, other than an interest of vital value to humanity, would have 
faltered and failed long since. 


Now, when you analyse both general and specific objections, you 
will find that they are based primarily upon ignorance. The only force 
that can combat ignorance is education. Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail, and there is in the canning industry a truth so admirable, so 
convincing, that one’s judgment, when he becomes familiar with the 
truth, tells him at once that the job of increasing the consumption of 
canned foods is, in simple terms, the job of implanting in the minds 
of the people the unvarnished, convincing truth concerning our products. 


This only sounds 
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There is no room for prejudice and suspicion when true knowledge 
steps in and takes it's rightful place, and, as an advertising man, my 
task is to so spread the truth that it shall step in; and my task is 
directed to 110 million people, some of whom already, it is true, use 
canned foods freely; many of whom, it is true, use canned. foods occa- 
sionally ; another large percentage of whom. it is true, use them not at 
all. We have a dual task, namely the stimulation to a greater consump- 
tion of canned foods by those who now use them to a greater or less 
extent and the making of users out of people who do not use them at all. 


Can we do it? We can. There is not in my mind the faintest 
fear but that a splendid success is ahead of this industry. We have 
started well—but we have only started. Ours is not the only issue 
before the American people. They have thousands and thousands of 
messages being addressed to them. They have a more or less limited 
time to listen to these messages and in consequence they pick and 
choose those which are most skillfully presented. Our message must 
take it’s chance with these thousands of messages. It must first attract 
attention; it must hold attenion; it must induce reading; it must con- 
vince; it must stimulate to action—that is, to the puchase, the actual 
purchase of canned foods. 


All the skill of experienced advertising minds are being centered 
on the problem, and at every stage of progress results are being 
watched and checked with the utmost care. People are interviewed 
from door to door to see how effectively the advertising is reaching 
their consciousness. People on trains are watched to see if they are 
ieading the advertising, and all the time new angles of approach are 
Leing thought out and utilized. New ways of getting into the conscious- 
ness of these 110 million people are being devised. New conceptions of 
successful angles of approach which shall touch the readers most 
intimately are being perfected. It is a daily task of enormous magni- 
tude and compelling interest, but it is a task on which your Advertis- 
ing Counsel and your Organization Headquarters in Washington must 
never relax vigilance or efforts for one single moment. It is a task 
which calls for the active co-operation of every element engaged in the 
business in order that a united industry in the fullest sense of the 
term, with all the activity which that term implies, may be behind the 
plough which your advertising campaign drives through this great 
field—the American market. 


The greatest feature in the astounding development of the United 
States as a nation is the vision which lies behind that development. 
Vision is the well-spring from which come forh all the ambition, the 
energy, which makes accomplishment possible. Without vision there 
is no ambition, and, therefore, no energy, no activity. It is so in this 
industry. With a vision of what can be done by this movement in the 
canned food business, at last so successfully launched, I have no fear 
but that there will be the ambition and the energy and the money 
forthcoming which shall make the vision a reality. The vision is the 
starting point. ‘As a man thinks, so is he.’ As an industry thinks, so 
it is. The measure of a man and the measure of an industry is the 
measure of his vision and of its vision. 


Let me register my confidence that the necessary support of this 
movement will be forthcoming. You have been in this business many. 
many years. I have been associated with you only a short time. You 
know better than I the multitude of reasons why canned food should 
be used and the many ways in which they can be used. You know 
as well as I that our greatest seller amounts to less than four cans 
per person, per year, and that our next greatest seller amounts to 
only about three cans per person, pér year. You can see as well as I, 
and better than I, what it would mean to your industry if consumption 
is increased only one can per person, per year, in any lines you may 
mention. In the case our biggest seller, (merely using an illustration), 
it means an increase, small as it sounds, of one-quarter of the present 
volume in that section of your industry. It means an increase of one- 
third in your next greatest seller, and a proportionately higher per- 
centage of increase where the consumption is not now as high as those 
stated. 


That is one way to figure it; there are also others. 


Let me state this, in conclusion, and let me put behind the state- 
ment all the confidence I am able to expess: I believe that an indus- 
try which has made such progress in the face of difficulty as the can- 
ning industry, has the vision, has the calibre, to put all the support, 
financial and otherwise, behind this great effort that the project calls 
for. I have. met many of you men. I know -your calibre and, without 
hesitation, I state my belief in you and your ability, both to see the 
colossal opportunity ahead and to seize it with both hands. 


PRESIDENT GERBER: Next I have the pleasure of calling upon 
one of the very best friends of the canning industry, Mr. H. W. elps. 
(Applause. ) 


H. W. PHELPS ON INSPECTION AND ADVERTISING 


MR. H. W. PHELPS, Chairman Committee on Advertising Funds, 
The Machinery and Supplies Association: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I do not believe this is a 
time to make a speech. I believe it is just a time to have a little 
talk between business men. This thing appeals to me along that line 
rather than as an excuse for a burst of oratory, if I was able to burst 
out that way. 


You have got before you a proposition upon which you are em- 
barked. It is not .a question any more as to whether or not the 
National Canners’ Association is going into an inspection and publicity 
campaign, because you are already in. It isn’t a question any more as 
to whether it is a good thing to do it, because you are in, and when- 
ever you get into anything, the thing to do is to make it a good thing, 
whether it was in the beginning or not,and I believe this is. ‘rhere- 
for the question is now that we are in—we have got it—what are we 
going to do with it; what is it going to mean to us? Is it going to 
be worth the cost? In other words, you have bought the horse and 
you have hitched him up and are taking him off now and driving him 
a little to see what he can do. And I believe, that it is always wise, 
after having started into something to révise our ideas a little bit 
and look over the ground and see what it looks like at close range 
and then decide what, if anything, it needs in order to be carried on 
and made successful. Now, you have started this thing and I think 
you have started wonderfully well; it nas come as the culmination of 
12 years of effort on the part of the National Canners’ Association; 12 
years of study, of improvement, of increase in your business, because 
I know pretty well what you are doing in the canned foods business. 
I know something about how many cans you are using. I know some- 
thing about how your business has grown in the past ten or twelve 


years; and I know why it has been growing, because you are packing 
better goods than you used to; you know more about your business 
and are pushing it in a more businesslike way, and you have gotten 
results ; there is no miracle about that. There are other miracles, but 
that is no miracle, because any man or group of men who tackle a 
proposition earnestly jand honestly from the ground up, as you have, 
and go to the root of it and feel their way along and learn all that can 
be learned about it and follow the light they have. and push their 
product as fast as they can push it, are bound to succeed, as you have. 
They are bound to get where you have gotten. 


The Work to Be Done. 


This is no valedictorian speech. I am not telling you that you are 
all through now, I am not giving you a diploma and telling you to 
live in everlasting peace. You have gone this far and have done 
wonderfully well; you have done it quietly; you have done it all 
along the line in a quiet, businesslike way, as befits business men. 
it seems that you have reached the point where the stalk has grown 
and it is time to branch out with a flower; it is time for the thing 
to come to a head, for you to capitalize more fully and generally and 
universally—if I may say these things—than you have been doing. It 
seems to me that the way to do it and the only way to do it—except 
by the slow process of personal persuasion—the way to do these 
things nowadays is by advertising. I do not mean to stand up here and 
make a plea to you for advertising as a business proposition. Adver- 
tising is one of the most exact sciences today ; advertising is one of the 
best business propositions today that anybody is engaged in. You 
have only to look at your daily papers, the magazines you get each 
week, to find out that people all over this country believe in advertis- 
ing and in spending sums for advertising, some of them, individual 
concerns, that make the amount of money that the National Canners 
Association wants to spend for a year look like thirty cents, just to 
advertise one individual brand of stuff on one concern’s output. Now, 
every one of you believes that story, believes that is effectual, and 
therefore, it stands to reason, if you have something to sell, if it is 
good, and you know it is good, if you know how you made it, the thing 
to do is to tell the man you want to sell it to, or the individual, the 
woman, as Mr. Ross always puts it, what it will do for her and why 
she should take her money out of her pocket and buj it. That is all 
there is to 1t. iAnd it is up to you as an industry to do something 
that no industry ever did before, and that is this. When you go before 
an individual concern—I do not care what concern, my company or 
your company or any other company goes out and puts an advertise- 
ment in the paper. It stands there on what? It stands there on the 
truth the reputation of the concern that puts it out. And that is all 
it has behind it, except perhaps that the newspaper says in a little 
footnote that they censor their advertisements, which is more or less 
true, at least they have nothing in them that will not go through the 
mail all it stands upon is the truth, the business reputation of he 
concern. And as far as I know, no industry in the history of the 
world has undertaken to do what the National Canners’ Association has 
undertaken to do in this campaign; that is, to get together first and 
make your industry right, to get together first and promise to keep it 
right; to pledge the faith and the honor and the business integrity of 
every member of a big association behind a certificate, signed by that 
assocjation, that this thing is right and that this Association has put 
into effect a system that is going to make it right and keep it right. 
It never was done before. You have offered a new idea in the commer- 
cial life of this country, I believe, and I think it is a wonderfully good 
idea, and I am glad tonight that I have been for a good many years, 
at least, a brother-in-law to an industry that has been able to do that 
_— and show other industries what can be done. You have started 


Its Widespread Application. 


I have been intensely interested in being allowed to travel over 
some parts of this country with your officers and your Educational 
Committee as they have been presenting this thing to the canners in 
the different States of the Union. I have sat on the platform and seen 
the advice, the idea take root and have seen it grow. I have seen the 
response to it, and I tell you, gentlemen, that idea is already sold 
to the canners of the, United States. 


I want to say, also, that we know something about the work that 
your committee has done, and, gentlmen, as an industry, as this thing 
goes on and as the fruits of this campaign become more and more 
evident, you will realize that there is a little band of men, with 
Walter J. Sears as its chairman and these other men as members of 
the Education Committee that have done harder work for you and for 
this industry in the last twelve months than any men have ever done 
in any twelve years during 'the life of your industry. (Applause.) 
Now, they have started this thing and got you committed to it. If 
you didn’t want them to do it, you had no business to tell them to do 
it. They have made their advertising contracts and have started 
this campaign, and it is going to go through. The only question is 
nowadays as to whether or not the individual members of this Asso- 
— consider this a proposition that they are going to stand be- 

ind. 
A Fine Investment. 


Now, as far as the money involved is concerned, as I said a minute 
ago, I do not think any of us have any quesiton as the vaiue of adver- 
tising, when judicially done. It brings money. It is simply scientific 
salesmanship. And when you can buy printers ink that will sell for 
you in every home in this country, in foreign languages, in some book 
or magazine or from a billboard or from a street car, you are getting 
mighty cheap salesman if you get him for three cents a case. Very 
few salesmen would work for that and cover the territory that these 
people expect to cover. Very few of them could do the work that these 
pople expect to do. It is the cheapest form of salesmanship that you 
could invest in and also one of the most effectual. 

Now, Mr. Gerber said to you here that in order to spend a half 
a million dollars in 1920 and pay off a third of the half million dol- 
lars for 1919 you would have to have seven hundred thousand dollars. 
Now, between you and me, if this industry does not in 1920 raise a 
million dollars and in 1921 and 1922 does not raise the balance, I am 
going to be ashamed of you for the balance of my life. You can do 
it and get the money back for having done it, if there is anything in 
my judgment as a business man. and if I owned your industry today 
and had behind it what you men have behind it, in tea pots and in 
stockings, I would spend $3,00,000 this year on this scheme and think 
I had spent good money. I am not exaggerating; that is just the way 
I believe, and I believe that it is a good investment, one, of the best 
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investments that any man in the canning business can make, to invest 
in this inspection system, in this advertising campaign. 


Increased Packs Needed. 


Another thing, gentlemen: I have talked with canners who say, 
“Yes that is a good thing, that is going along all right.” ‘How much 
are you going to pack next year?’ “I do not know whether next 
year is going to be a good packing year or not.” Think of that for 
men. It reminds me of the story I heard years ago out in Kansas, 
where they hadn’t had any rain for about six months and everything 
was all burned up and dried up. They had gotten to the limit of human 
enduance and somebody decided that the last thing perhaps that they 
could do that might bring rain would be to have a prayer meeting and 
pray for rain. They called a meeting and they began to come and you 
could see them coming from all directidns, with a cloud of dust around 
the old horse and buggy. They all got in there and the minister made 
his prayers and all the rest of them made their prayers, and they 
mopped their brows and so forth, and when they went out, right by the 
door there was a little girl, about twelve years old, and she started 
for the door and they saw that she had an umbrella in her hand. 
They asked her what she had an umbrella for, and she said: ‘“Didn’t 
you have enough faith to pray?” The little girl was the only one who 
had faith. (Laughter.) 


You will sit around here and talk about the “Miracle On Your 
Table”’—that is a good thing—and then make up your mind that you 
wont pack quite as much this year because !you don’t think you can 
sell it. That is not the way to go into this campaign. The idea is 
to go into the campaign, if at all, with the notion that it is going to 
bring business. I may be a fool, but I will tell you, the American 
Can Company has got one and maybe two new can factories under 
construction because of this advertising campaign. We are willing to 
spend our money. (Applause.) And we do not expect to get all of 
that new business either. 


Is It Worth While? 


Now, is it worth what it costs? Why of course it is. Are you 
going through with it? Why, of course you are, because you are 
committed to it. If that be so, how is the way to do things? The 
way to do things is for every fellow to pull his car just as hard as he 
ean. And why shouldn’t you? Do you object to inspection, to having 
a representative well selected, well trained, representative of the whole 
canning industry, come into your plant? Do you object to that? Well, 
if you do, that is just the plant that ought to have it, probably, because 
maybe here is a reason why you do not want him in there. But that 
inspection service, gentlemen, is going to be educatiqnal, it is going to 
be helpful, it is going to be helpful .o you in handling your help. 

I have been told, and I have been in two or three canneries where 
the inspection service has been in effect, and I have been told that the 
morale of the people working in those factories has been increased very 
largely by that service. Every man and woman employe in there knows 
that the factory is under inspection. It is not exactly like seeing a 
cop on the corner, but when the policeman is standing on the corner, 
as a rule, the fellow does not pick your pocket on the other side of 
the street. He will wait until you get a couple of blocks further 
away or something of that kind. 


Another thing, I think it has to do with your relations with your 
farmers, your growers, and it certainly gives a chance to “pass the 
buck,” because, when a fellow drives up with a load of tomatoes or 
corn or peaches that you do not want to take—you have a contract 
maybe—but an inspector comes out and tells him he has no business to 
bring such stuff there, because the canners cannot use it. You have 
somebody to pass the buck to; in other words, you have got a goat. 
(Laughter. ) 


It will help to train your farmers, and your help, and it will help 
to train you, because, everyone of us have something to learn; there 
isn’t one, of us who knows all about it. There isn’t one of us in any 
of our establishments that cannot learn something from somebody else. 
And if this industry gets behind this and these things come, out from 
time to time that are being done that should not be done and these 
other things that are not being done that should be done, that informa- 
tion is going to get around; you are going to trust to quality and make 
better goods, and therefore you are going to help this advertising 
campaign, and it is worth all it costs, I believe. 


Inspection Necessary to Advertising. 


When it comes to the advertising part of it, that is only possible 
in case of inspection. And when you come to the certificate on the 
label or on the can, that is only the logical outcome of what inspec- 
tion is doing. That certificate doesn’t mean anything as a little piece 
of paper pasted on the end of the can, not any more than any other 
piece of paper pasted on the end of the can. A set of legal docu- 
ments that you look at, as a piece of paper, isn’t worth thirty cents, 
but it may carry the title to a quarter section of land worth two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, and therefore, it is worth something, 
and that piece of paper is only worth something because it stands for 
something. When the old German Chancellor tore up a treaty between 
nations and precipitated war, and simply said that it was a scrap of 
paper, he was right without question; because one of the contracting 
parties didn’t have the grace or honesty or decency to stand behind 
it. Your certificate means what you make it mean; its means what 
a united industry can make it mean. It means something or it means 
nothing, and if you are paying half a million dollars a year for it. 
it would be prime foolishness to not have it made to mean everything 
that it can be made to mean. 

Mr. Gerber said something about a free ride. I do not believe 
there is a man within the sound of my voice now that wants to take 
a free ride at the expense of his neghbor or competititor. That is not 
the American way. The American way is to get together and push, and 
then, when it comes to paying the bill, they pay; their fair proportion. 
Now, dont think about it. This is going to start the advertising cam- 
paign is coming up to the place where that certificate is going to be 
put in every magazin; it is going to be put on the billboards, it is 
going to be put in the street cars; it is going to say to the consuming 
public of this land that these goods are good,wholesome and good food. 

It is one thing to say a thing and sometimes you can say more 
by keeping still or by what you do not say than you can by what you 
do. After this has all been done and after this emblem of the Nationa! 
Canners’ Association becomes perhaps the most well-know household 
word in this country, and you go into a grocery store to buy canned 
foods, and you see a great lot of them there with this certificate on 


them, and you see a few cans down on the other end of the shelf with- 
out any certificate on them, the silence down on the end of the shelf 


‘is going to be quite as eloquent as the certificate on the other end 


of the shelf, if 1 am not mistake. (Applause.) That simply means 
that when you take this thing home with you—and you don’t need 
to take it home; you have had long enough to think about it now— 
when you sit down and think. “How am I going to feel when this 
thing all comes to a head and when I see this emblem from my grocery 
store and from everybody’s grocery store,” and when I go to sell my 
goods, and, my broker, who 1s behind this thing to the tune of a good 
many hundreas of thousands already, is going to say to me, “Well, I 
can get you 214 cents or 5 cents a dozen less for your goods than 
if they had the certificate on,’’ that is going to come just as sure as 
business men have business problems. And when the wholesale grocer, 
who is also interested, says, “I want something that will seil quick.’ 
Gentlemen, do not fool yourselves about the wholesale grocers. The 
wholesale grocer is interested in the kind of canned foods that come 
in that door of his warehouse and go out that door in the quickest 
possible time; he is not interested in the kind that loaf around on the 
middle of the floor for weeks and months. And if you can do some- 
thing that will help the wholesale grocer to move those goods, you are 
interesting him, and when he finds that one man’s goods with the 
certificate will move in ong time and the other fellow’s goods will 
move slowly or not at all there is going to be another question rise. 
When you take all those things into consideration and examine them 
and think about it for yourself, I will ask any canner in this room— 
granting the fact that it is going—no question about that any more— 
can you afford to stay out? That is the question. Can you afford to 
stay out indefinitely? I would not think I could if I was a canner and 
I do not believe that any thoughtful man will feel that he can. 


Don’t. Wait to be Forced In. 


You have seen this flour advertisement all over the country, 
“Eventually; why not now?’ ‘There %& a lot of good sense in that. 
There is a whole lot of god sense in that, and if you believe that this 
thing is going to be such that you have got to come into it finally, 
for heaven’s sake don’t wait until you are dragged in or kicked in or 
hauled in, but come in and help to get behind it now and help put 
it over and help put it over in a big way. That is my thought. I 
believe it is good business for you as individuals to do just that thing. 


Now, I am standing up here and giving you a whole lot of advice 
and I am not a canner, but I am very much interested in this and 
I am so interested in it as to have done a lot of work for it, the best 
I knew how, and I am interested enough to have put a lot of money 
behind it. (Applause.) And I am ready to do it every year. And 
therefore I feel that I have a right to stand ‘there and perhaps hollar 
at you a little bit about what you ought to do, and I hope that what 
I have said will not be considered in any sense except the most 
friendly sense, because that is the way that I feel towards this indus- 
try. But, gentlemen, I believe I can see here the biggest chance that 
you or any other business organization in this country has ever had. 
I believe you have an opportunity here that is wonderful; I believe 
you have started along the way you will make the most of that oppor- 
tunity, and I would plead with you tonight, if 1 never get a chance 
to do it again, to get behind it, every individual man of you, take hold 
of it, help push it and then reap the result, and I believe that will 
come just as sure as you live. ‘ 


I thank you for your attention. (Applause.) 


“THE FIRST CENTURY OF CANNING—AND THE SECOND” 
The First Half Century—A Period of Ignorance and Failure. 


We celebrate today the close of the First and the beginning of the 
Second Century of the art of canning. The long perspective of the 
years challenges at once our pride and our sympathy. 


The first fifty years reveal the heroic struggle of the pioneers, 
who, with unwavering faith and fortitude, refused to confess defeat 
in the face of repeated failures. For them and their noble and self- 
ew ge OF years of toil, we offer today the sincere tribute of our esteem 
and praise. 


The second fifty years mark the growth and extension of an 
industry which for its intelligent application of science to the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, for its provident conservation of food materials 
in the seasons of plenty, for the use of mankind in the season of need, 
and for the variety and volume of the products transformed into 
human foods has no parallel in ancient or modern times. 


That the art of preserving food in closed containers is but a 
hundred years of age, is in itself a most significant fact. In view of 
its present world-wide extension and use, one is prompted to ask: 
“How for thousands of years without the product of the cannery was 
the food supply of the world made sufficient for its millions of inhabi- 
tants?” And upon mature thought, one is driven to declare that its 
discovery and development must be set down, as one of the epoch- 
making events in the history of mankind. 


And yet, a discovery that was so far-reaching in its benefiical 
effects upon the Civilization of the world was market in its beginnings 
by difficulties which for a time baffled the ingenuity of those who 
sought to follow it._For fully fifty years, it had an uncertain, unsuc- 
cessful and unhappy development. The pioneers must have been stout- 
hearted optimists, since constant tailure dogged their footsteps. It 
may be noted in passing that the same sort of optimism permeates 
the industry today—an optimism which refuses to acknowledge, failure 
and puts an abiding and providential faith in the next crop. 


The first half century of the art, as we review it now, was charac- 
terized by certain short-comings which spelled failure for the new 
industry. It was the period of ignorance, when men resorted to the 
costly trials of practical and unenlightened experimentations. Science 
had not as yet thrown over the pathway of the canner, the certain 
light of truth. I shall not take the time to enumerate these early 
misfortunes, but I should like to say that every short-coming, what- 
ever its Kind“Or nature, was due, to a definite lack of scientific knowl- 
edge as to the fundamental elements underlying the industry. That 
you will understand the truth of this statement, I need only to name 
them: 

(1) Soil fertility and crop production. 

(2) Mechanical equipment and technical efficiency. 

(2) Sanitation in respect to the preparation of the food materials. 


(4) Sterilization in respect to the processes which destroy organ- 
ic life and sets up a permanent conservation of wholesome food. 
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(5) Selection of the raw food materials in such manner as to pre- 
serve their flavor, color and texture. ; 

(6) The distribution of the. finished product on an economically 
sound basis. 


The Second Half Century—A Period of Science and Success. 


The second half century in the development of the art marked Its 
real and permanent achievements. For the first time the industry felt 
the influence of Science, to which it responded slowly but surely, as 
must every human enterprise respond ultimately to the mandates of 
truth. The short-comings of the nmrst “ity years aisappeared before 
the persistent efficiency of scientific knowledge. The sciences of agri- 
eulture, of engineering of chemistry of bacteriology, of sanitation, of 
sterilization, of industrial management and_ distribution—al!l these 
sciences and others, came as messengers of light to stir and stimulate 
the industry, to the end that it should’ be set upon a new foundation as 
upon a rock, and that it should be Ied into an abiding conviction of its 
duty to serve mankind. 


These last fifty years may well be called “the romance of the can.” 
“Canned Food—the Miracle on Your Table.” This is in truth, one of 
the miracles of a miraculous age. Brave and adventurous men have 
gone into every land and clime, to the foreboding seas of the North to 
the tropical sumimers of the South—wherever nature has made a gift 
of her bounty and there transformed and conserved the food materiais 
for the need of the world. Vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, milk, cereals, 
have all been made to serve the uses of mankind, to which enter- 
prise is devoting millions of dollars, thousands of factories and multi- 
tudes of men and women. That this amazing story is not wanting in 
its dramatic interest, I need only say that the canning industry -now 
produces annually more than five billion cans of food—a number so 
large that these cans would make two shining pathways, one. from 
the earth to the moon, and another around the earth, 


All hail to Nicholas Appert, the discoverer of the art of canning! 
Let a grateful world keep green, the memory of one of its greatest 


benefatcors ! 
The Second Century. 


Such in brief in the record of the first century of the noble art 
of food conservation. What does the second centuryehold in store for 
us? 

This is no time for foolish prophecy. The industr 
come into self-reliant power through toilsome years, must continue to 
keep its feet upon the ground. But there is a science of history, as 
there is a science of canning; and the most fundamental truth in the 
annals of civilization is that the thrilling drama of human conduct 


which has 


forever casts its shadows on before; giving to far-seeing men, the 
premonitions of the ultimate trend of future events. The roots of the 
new century are imbedded in the soil of the old. The success, of today 
is the promise of greater success for tomorrow. ‘Therefore, we _ find 
in the first century of our history, not merely the cause for pride in 
great achievement; we find also the sure promise of a still greater 
achievement. 


These first one hundred years with their record of unrequited toil, 
of marvelous inventive skill, of courageous acceptance of scientific 
truth, of high adventure against the hazards of earth and sky, brings 
us the certain and definite promise that the second century shall be 
even greater and nobler than the first. Let me if I may, define this 
promise in terms equally as certain and definite as the promise itself. 


A New Consciousness of Its Usefulnss 


The industry is to come—indeed it has dlready come, into a new 
consciousness of the useful service which it is performing for mankind. 
In the conserving of foods, essentially perishable, in seasons of plenty. 
to be carried over into seasons of scarcity, it is performing an economic 
service whose value cannot be over-estimated. In selecting foods 
essential to a balanced diet and ration, and stimulating to the human 
sensibilities of taste and appetite, it is likewise contributing another 
sort of service whose biological value is yet to be properly apraised. 
In preparing containers for convenient distribution to thousands of 
homes, which can no longer ueve.op rood materials or apply the processes 
necessary for their conservation—it is meeting adequately the demands 
of modern life in the congested centers of population. . 

To perform a service like this, must develop in the mind of every 
canner, a quiet but abiding sense of duty and a feeling of pride, that 
his calling relates him to the forces which are providing an essential 
part of the food supply of the world. 


A New Consciousness of Science—The Basic Fact. 


The industry is to have a new consciousness that its life and well- 
being rests unescapably upon the laws of science—the sciences of agri- 
culture, of chemistry, ot engineering, of bacteriology, of industrial 
efficiency and salesmanship. Science is its basic fact. 

The outstanding character of any science is that its lessons of help- 
fulness are never completed, that from the evolutionary processes 
of growth and development, there is constantly revealed to the patient 
and faithful student of her mysteries, new laws and principles for the 
guidance of human conduct. 


The industry is just beginning to realize that the science of agri- 
culture as applied to the foocs which the canner conserves is a basic 
agency resting at the very founaations of our permanent growth and 
prosperity., A more certain and adequate supply of seeds and plants 
which will resist disease, and which wiil insure satisfactory yields, a 
guarantee of higher fertility of the soil which will maintain production 
at the maximum level, intelligent measures to preserve the conrmnuing 
supply of fruit,: fish, milk, meat and other food materials—all these 
are problems which will be properly solved only by the application of 
scientific principles. 


The construction of our canneries to conform to the enlightened 
demands of sanitation and efficiency is also a proolem for the science 
of engineering. 


The problem of sterilizing perishabie foods by the application of 
heat in hermetically sealed containers is a problem tor the sciences 
of chemistry and bacteriology. The, application ot these sciences to the 
preservation of foods is so recent that only a limited field of study, 
research and proved discovery has been covered. Measuring my words 
with great care, 1 am compeiled to say, in the light of recent events, 
that the industry was never in greater need than it is today of the 
guiding admonition of those sciences—sciences which have already 
brought us a large measure of safety, but which will yet bring us full 
and complete security. 

The distribution of our finished products in such a way as to main- 
tain the financial integrity of the inaustry, winning the confidence and 
good will of the housekeepers, who shall come to accept our products 
as an essential element of their daily food supply—this is also a 
scientific problem of great and continuing importance. 


Three Continuing Problems. 


This active and articulate consciousness of the scientific basis of 
our industry will give it the will, power and zeal to attack and solve 
the three continuing problems of its life and being, to wit: 

(1) The Problem of the Production of Food Materials. 

(2) The Problem of the Freservation of these materials. 


{*) The Problem of the distribution of the prepared food to the 
people. 

The industry is yet to attack constructively, the great problem of 
the production of food materials. A year ago, the National Associa- 
tion appointed a Committee to study agricuitura&’ problems, but such 
problems are but a part of the great and varied field of study. If 
production is not to lag,: if the food supply is to be maintained at 
its maximum, the industry must give sustained support to all the 
sources of food supply. Therefore, | commend for your favorabie con- 
sideration, the recommendation of President Gerber that we shall as 
our funds will permit, develop a Bureau which shall devote itself to 
the study and investigation of all questions related to the problems of 
production of the essential food materials, 


The National Association since its organization, responding to a 
need which was self-evident, has given its attention to the problem 
of preserving food materials in closed containers. It not only set up 
an adequate Research Laboratory in charge of Dr. Bigelow, a scien- 
tist of national standing, but three years ago, it aiso secured the 
services of Dr. Rosenau, of Harvard University, who was commissioned 
to determine some of the unsettled questions of sterilization. The in- 
vestigations which he and his associates have made, and the proved 
determinations which he has already announced, mark a distinct ad- 
vance for the industry. For this essential work of scholarly investiga- 
tion, the National Association has shown both courage and liberality. 
The actual expenditure for the wor kalready runs into many thousands 
ef dollars. Here as in all other of its enterprises, the industry has 
been willing to search out the facts and to face the truth, and here 
is found one of the continuing problems to which the industry must 
always be willing to give its thought ‘and substance, since, nothing 
can transcend the importance of securing a wholesome food supply 
for the people. 


For many years, the industry has felt the need of a more intelli- 
gent policy of distributing its finished product to the consumers. For 
many years, it has realized that its highest sucess and well-being were 
constantly threatened by some very definite but false, misconceptions 
which were lodged in the public mind, during the early years of the 
industry; misconceptions which took the form of deep-seated pre- 
judices against the favorable approval and acceptance of canned foods. 
I have already spoken too frequently on other occasions of this phase 
of the problem affecting the inadequate consumption of canned foods 
and shali not discuss it here. I wish simply to say that when these 
historical factors are analyzed, we will reach the conclusion, fully 
verified by present day investigations, that among an unusually large 
number of people, an almost settled judgment prevails that canned 
foods are undesirable both from the standpoint of wholesomeness and 
cleanliness. ‘Many of our leading men, appreciating this condition, 
proposed and established in 1916 and 1918, a plan and system of 
Sanitary Inspection of canneries, the purpose of which was to guaran- 
tee that the food materials, the processes of their preparation and the 
plants in which they were prepared, should be sanitary in all respects 
At the Annual Conveniton of 1919, President Burden proposed that this 
system of Sanitary Inspection should be generally adopted. His 
recommendation meeting with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, a plan was evolved to establish such a system in all the 
canning sections through the country. Your present officers have been 
charged with this responsibility and as an evidence of their success 
and even as a greater evidence of the progressive spirit now dominat- 
ing the industry, I have only to report that the Inspection Service has 
been established or will be established in 1920 in every considerable 
canning section of the United States. 

As this program of sanitary canneries developed, the thought 
which has found; expression for many years in different sections of 
the industry that-canned foods should be popularized in the public mind, 
demanded attention. At its April meeting in 1919, the Executive 
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Committee considered this demand for National Publicity, and decided 
by unanimous vote, to enter upon a well-considered plan of Education. 
We are now in the midst of this campaign. 1 cannot stop to tell you how 


well it has been conceived, and organized. I simply desire to say 
that it is soundly financed, that it is strongly supported by the leading 
men of the industry in every section, and that its strength and perman- 
ency are guaranteed by an annual owtput of more than twenty million 
cases pledged to maintain it for four years. That it is well con- 
ceived, I only have to say further that it is based upon the exploita- 
tion of cleanly and wholesome foods, guaranteed by the Inspection 
Service, whose self-imposed standards far exceed any standards ever 
si up Letore by State or national laws. 


I wish I might take the time to characterize this campaign of 
education as it deserves. It is founded on scientific principles, and 
restS upon the everlasting truth. It is conceived in a spirit of service 
to mankind. It is sustained by the self-denying loyalty of thousands 
of men. It is nation-wide in its conception, and its application. It 
is to mark a new era in the history of food production and distribu- 
tion. It is to give the @idustry a new sort of influence, dignity and 
Stability. It is to bring to every canner, a new sense of his responsi- 
bility to his fellowmen, and a new pride in the honorable calling to 
which he has dedicated his life’s work. 


A New Consciousness As to Its Unity. os 

In addition to a new consciousness that its life and well-being 
must rest upon science, and that the service which it renders is deeply 
and broadly useful, the industry is to come also into a new conscious- 
ness of its solidarity, of its unity of thought and purpose to serve 
itself, and to serve the world. This new consciousness has come to be 
realized as the industry has come to know fully its real problems—and 
these I have pointed out, are the continuing problems of the industry 
those of production of the food materials, of their preparation and 
preservation and of their distribution. These problems are so intricate 
and complex, so far-reaching in their ultimate effect, that no single 
man or no single group of men may ever hope to solve them. They 
can only be solved by the united thought and action of the industry 
itself. Only the industry itself can provide the vast financial resources 
required, and the spirit of consecrated service demanded. These prob- 
lems, ever present and deeply urgent,: furnish the common ground 
upon which all canners of whatever class or type may stand together. 
Here, the canner from far away Alaska may clasp hands with the 
canner from Maine. The problems of securing food, of preparing and 
sterilizing food, of distributing food—these are the, same problems 
for the one as for the other, and these constitute the problems to which 
the National Association is dedicating its income and its service. 


I ask every canner who has made the art of canning his life work, 
to come and stand with me upon this common ground. I ask it in 
the name of the pioneers who gave themselves unselfishly to laying 
the foundation of a great industry. I ask it in the name of the founders 
of this Association, who dreamed of making their calling a better and 
nobler calling for their children. 1 ask it in the name of the highest 
public service, which must from this day forward be the compelling 
ideal of those who really desire to conserve the food supplies of the 
world. 

To those who come and stand together, shoulder to shoulder, upon 
this common ground, I make no xtravagant promise. I ask them 
simply to stretch out their hands, and look into the faces of the men 
standing at their side, and I bespeak for them, a place of trust and con- 
fidence in a fellowship of truth, honor and service, whose growing 
and widening influence must bring to the industry, a new hope, a new 
faith and a new dignity. 

(At this point Mr. Sears read his paper.) 


MR. SEARS said: Under the old inspection service of last year 
we had contracts in hand covering 27,000,000 cases. The underwriting 
agreements represent canners who packed more than 25,000,000. Now 
do you wonder why the Educational Committee has had the nerve to 
obligate itself, and this industry, for a half million dollars in 1919 
and 1920? As pretty careful business men, I think we know what we 
were, doing. Now I want to know whether—I do know that the men 
who signed the contracts last year, that represented 27,000,000 cases, 
are going to sign the new form of contract; they are signing them 
now as fast as they can. More than half of the output of last year 
is already signed up. I know that the canners who have underwritten 
this proposition to the extent of $350,000 will sign these contracts, I 
want to know whether or not the canners who haven't signed any 
kind of a contact, who havent signed any sort of underwriting agree- 
ment are going to come into this fellowship that seeks to dignify this 
industry. Is there anybody here that has been debating this matter, 
who has made up his mind tonight and would like to make a confes- 
sion of his faith? (Laughter and applause.) If there is, let him stand 
up right now. I am a Methodist. I have a wholesome respect for the 
man who believes. 

Go on now and say just what you please. 


MR. ANDERSON (Utah): Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
I have a confession to make and I am glad to make it. I have been 
mightily inspired by the words of our worthy President, and when I 
heard Mr. Phelps refer to the free ride it put me in mind of a little 
story. I wonder at the canners who will go to get a free ride; 
wonder if there are any. If there are, they put me in mind of the 
fellow who was in a funeral parade and he got in one of the best 
carriages and was asked by somebody, ‘Relative of the deceased?” 
“No.” “tA mere friend?”” “No.” Didnt know him.” ‘Well, how 
de you come to be riding?” ‘Well, the doctor prescribed for me that 
I should take a ride every day and I thought this was a cheap way to 
do it.” (Laughter and applause.) 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to bespeak for this Associa- 
tion and what it has done for me. We see the painter weilding his 
brush and he paints a beautiful scene, he paints a beautiful picture. 
We look at it and we admire it and we wonder at its beauty and we 
wonder how he could make it so like nature. Then it passes on inte 
memory and perhaps is forgotten. The sculptor hews the stone and 
makes an image, one that we admire, for his skill. We look at it, 
admire it and it passes into memory and is perhaps forgotten. The 
singer adorns the stage and we look and wonder and admire the won- 
derful cultivation of that human art and we listen and it passes into 
memory, and she, too, may be forgotten. But our associations that we 
form with each other in these gatherings, the associations that we 
make in this industry go to make up your character go to make up 
mine; they go to make your success. They plant within us the man- 
hood, the stamina, the courage to go on. Are we going to stay with 


_ Mr. President; I am here to stay. 


that which has made us? I, for one, want to make the confession, 


(Applause. ) 

Now, gentlemen, 1 want to ask, what are you going to do, and you 
say. “Well, what are you going to do?” I want to tell you for little 
old Utah out in the West, yes, out in that crack in the mountains, I 
want to say that we were asked for 1,000,000 cases and we signed 
up for a million and a half and you have gotten the paper and our 
signature is on the dotted line. (Applause.) 


Now I tell you, gentlemen, California ‘is coming through with 
four million cases and Colorado is coming through with something 
a little less, perhaps, than Utah, but with her full proportion. 


Now, gentlemen, I want to ask you New York fellows from that 
little New York villiage, from that town of Chicago and you people 
who made, Milwaukee famous, I want to ask you what you are going 
to do. (Laughter.) 


I want to tell you, getnlemen, that as far as the West is concerned, 
we have our names on the dotted lines and we are going to come 
through one hundred per cent. (Applause.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have had handed to us tongiht the keys 
that unlock the door of opportunity and the door to success, that wil) 
lead us into the home of happiness. I want to ask you, gentlemen. 
are you going to accept the keys, are you going to unlock the doors, 
are you going to live in ‘the home of happiness? There are some 
canners who have said in their pride—who have feasted on the pros- 
perity perhaps of the last two or three years—that they can sell their 
products witheut the inspection and publicity plan. Perhaps they 
can. Perhaps they have, but, gentlemen, in closing—and I do not 
want to continue my remarks—it is getting late, but I just want to 
illustrate by a little story, and these men, gentlemen, put me in mind 
of the fatted calf in this story: A little boy was herding cows and 
calves in the pasture. The calves were good and fat and were look- 
ing for a good time. when suddenly a stampede of steers rushed by 
the pasture. The calves broke and ran through the fence, joining the 
parade of the stampeding steers. The little boy ran and tried to head 
them off but all in vain. He kept going until finally he rell exhausted 
on the ground and cried out, “Run, damn you, run, but what are you 
going to do when you get hungry?” (Applause.) 


MR. ROY CLARK: I suppose my friend Anderson referred to me 
when he referred to Milwaukee. (Laughter.) I am ready to make 
a confession: When the officers of the National Canners Association 
came to Milwaukee they were clear down in the mouth; they didn’t 
know whether Wisconsin would come across. As a matter of fact, Wis- 
consin had been fhinking of putting over a system of inspection and 
publicity by itself. But we sat down one afternoon and discussed the 
question of national publicity and inspection. We went over it thor- 
oughly, then we withdrew to a room, discussed it among ourselves and 
then we commenced signing and we signed up to the tune of about 
3,000,000 cases. (Applause.) You have recently sent out the new 
contract and I understand from our directors 2,000,000 cases have been 
signed up and the balance will be forthcoming in a few days. That 
is the way we stand in Wisconsin. Wisconsin perhaps didn’t need 
this national publicity as much as the rest of you (Laughter) be- 
cause every housewife in this country knew about fancy Wisconsin 
peas. But we are, with the National Canners’ Association, and, pass- 
ing that little joke, I want to say that we feel the need, and I do 
not believe the rest of you here who belong to the National Canners’ 
Association want to have a free ride like (Mr. Anderson suggested. 
You want to get in, you should get in, and the time to get in is right 
now, tonight, eo. the time to sign up is now. It is going to be 
a big thing. e believe in it and we will have 4,000,000 cases signed 
up within two or three weeks. (Applause.) 


MR. STRASBAUGH: Gentlemen, I am not a speech maker, like 
the gentlemen preceding me this evening, but when some of these 
gentlemen get up and boast about their States it is absolutely neces- 
sary, whether I can talk or not, to get up and say that I stand for 
Maryland and Maryland is not going to be a piker on this proposition. 
(Applause.) “Granny” Hunt, I think, told me he signed up close to 
5,000,000 cases on the first round. Since that time I do not know 
what has been done and how many new contracts have been signed, 
but I want to say, gentlemen—among the one or two things that I 
happen to know,,and I have lived in the State of. Maryland long 
enough to Jearn at least one or two things. The principal thing that 
I have learned is that the greatest thing in all the world is confidence. 
Now, I have confidence in the canning business, in the canning indus- 
try; I have confidence in the National Canners’ Association. I have 
attended every meeting of the National Canners’ Association since it 
was formed. I would not have wasted my time in attending these 
meetings if I had not confidence in the Association and its officers. 
I have confidence in the plan that has been explained to you from A 
to Z tonight. I have confidence, again, in the people of Maryland. 1 
have confidence that the canners of Maryland, every one of them, just 
as soon as they understand this thing thoroughly, will have confi- 
dence in the inspection and publicity plan as proposed by the Nationai 
Canners’ Association. I want to say that. I want to pledge tonight 
10,000,000 cases for the State of Maryland. (Applause.) We will 
double that of any of these States, of what they proposed to do. Th:> 
State of Maryland has never turned its back on any good proposition 
heretofore and it is not going to turn its back on this proposition, 
which means the life blood of the canning industry, as far as the 
eanning resident of the State of Maryland are concerned. (Applause.) 


MR. SEARS: This is the finest experience meeting I have attended 
for a long time. (Laughter.) We have not been very regular in our 
attendance at church since the war, have we. Has anyone else got 
unything to say tonight before we adjourn. 


MR. ASA BENNETT (President Tri-State Canners’ Association) : 
I just wish to say that when the roll is called you can count or. the 
Tri-States being there with bells on. (Applause.) 

MR. AMOS COBB (New York): New York State, as you all 
know, carried on a survey last year. New York State is very much 
pleased with the result of the survey, a sanitary survey, and New York 
State this year is coming across with an amount that is going to 
astound you all. You can rest assured that New York State is with 
the National Canners’ Association in this movement once and for all. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT GERBER: You have started something. Keep it up. 

MR. J. W. HILL: Most of you are aware that Iowa climbed into 
the band wagon last year to the tune of 3,000,000 cases. I think that 


we have been in a measure leaders of the van, so that I do not think 
you need for a moment doubt that we shall continue to stay in the 
(Applause.) 


front ranks. 
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MR. DICKINSON: Illinois is one of the large and important 
States in the Union. As a canning State it is not large; Illinois has 
not a large number of canning factories. The importance of Illi- 
nois in the canning business, if it has any, has come from quality, 
rather than quantity. Illinois was one of the first State to go 
into the inspection service and though I cannot quote large quan- 
tities of cases of goods which went into the inspection, I will say that 
we have had a very satisfactory season under the inspection just 
closed. The inspection service was satisfcatory \to the canners and 
it has helped us to improve on the already splendid quality we had 
before and we are glad to continue. (Applause.) 

MR. SEARS: Is Ed. Greer, of Southern California in this audi- 
ence? Is Mr, Cutler or Mr. Chase here? You know, a year ago, at the 
National Convention it was Mr. Greer and Mr. Kennedy who led us into 
this thing. (Laughter.) They had had inspection down there a year 
before and they came here with the message. I am sorry they are 
not here, but they are practically all signed up now in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Green told me they had 4,000,00 cases to put 
in. 

A VOICE: What's the matter with Michigan? 


PRESIDENT GERBER: I would like to report for Michigan 
what I believe to be between 85 and 90 per cent. of the production in 
Michigan, signed up and practically that whole quantity was signed 
up at a meeting held in Grand Rapids some time in December. At the 
conclusion of that meeting ‘the, contracts were laid upon the table, 
the men walked up and signed them and the thing was wound up in 
a hurry, and I am inclined to believe that in point of percentage of 
production that none of you have anything on Michigan. (Applause.) 

MR. SEARS: Two million and a half cases already signed up 
for Michigan. 

MR. BARR (Minnesota): We have a little different proposition 
in Minnesota, but we are taking on both State and national inspection 
and we will see that everybody signs up before we get through. 
( Applause.) 

MR. JAMES MOORE (New York): Personally I have had but 
little to do with the present movement, but where I have attended 
our various State meetings I have found a unanimous sentiment for 
the inspection, and, of course, it goes without saying that we all value 
tremenduously the publicity work that has been done and the plans 
that have been made for the future. 


If I may speak for the one organization that we all know about, 
I may say that we propose to go out with an umbrella and we pro- 
posed to put behind this certificate 2,000,000 cases of goods our- 
selves, of such quality as will reflect credit upon the national industry. 
(Applause. ) 

MR. SEARS: Gentlemen, you certainly have been patient. Con- 
tracts may be found at the Bureau Headquarters and may be. signed 
at any time this week. Those of you who have not signed may do so. 

Now, I will turn this meeting over to the President. I want to 
thank you for the expression of confidence. and belief and faith in 
this great movement. It is going over big, bigger than any of us have 
yet any conception of. (Applause.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MEETING OF TOMATO SECTION 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, D. H. Steven- 
son. 


Chairman Stevenson first announced the Nominating Committee 
and then read his annual address, as follows: 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON’S ADDRESS 


The City of Cleveland bids fair to make history for the canning 
industry. 


Three years ago, gentlemen, we assembled in this very room at 
our Annual Conventionof 1917, right on the threshold of our entrance 
into the war with Germany, and while a formal declaration was not 
passed by Congress until April 8, diplomatic relations with Germany 
were broken off during the week of our Convention. Amid rousing 
cheers, the great Canning Industry of these United States, by resolu- 
tion, unanimously pledged its unqualified suport to the Government 
of the United States during the great conflict that was then before 
us, and for two solid years thereafter they backed up this pledge 
with their equipment and their effort, in many instances, turning over 
the entire production of certain plants, at the complete sacrifice of 
regular civilian trade which it had taken them years and years to 
establish. In fact I believe that no industry in the country more 
willingly and more completely co-operated with the Government dur- 
ing the war than the tomato canner; for it was our belief and we 
were made to feel, that the humble can of tomatoes was almost as 
necessary to the winning of the war as powder, shot or shell. 

Today we are meeting here at the beginning of a tremendous 
world-wide co-operative advertising campaign on canned foods, which 
is without doubt the biggest and broadest thing this grand old industry 
has ever undertaken. The money that has already been pledged and 
the machinery that has been selected to carry on this advertising prac- 
tically assures the positive success of the venture. My advice, gentle- 
men, is to make your preparations this coming season for a real pack 
of tomatoes to take care of the consumer demand, the effects of which 
we are bound to realize through the force of our advertising campaign 
before the end of this present year, for statistics show that the pro- 
portion of the consuming public who are now eating canned tomatoes 
is so ridiculously small and insignificant, as compared to our entire 
population, that the slightest increase of interest on the part of the 
consumer, will make a pack such as we have been accustomed to, en- 
tirely insufficient to take care of the wants. More on this important 
subject will be given you during this session by Mr. F. H. Rowe. 
copredenene our advertising agents, Messrs. Blackman-Ross Co., of 

ew York. 


Thus, I say, Cleveland Conventions now mark two great epochs 
in the canning industry. The first, that of complete service to our 
country and our flag. The second, representing the biggest, broadest 
and most constructive movement ever attempted. 

SANITARY INSPECTION SERVICE: Just a word on the Sani- 
tary Inspection Service which we all know is now being installed 


by the National Canners Association, in connection with its Adver- 
tising Campaign. I simply feel that it is only fair to state right here 
that the Tomato Section at its first meeting, shorty after its organ- 
ization in New York City during the Annual Convention of 1915, strong- 
ly advocated the policy of a general inspection system and circulated 
in pamphlet form their ideas on this most important subject, and 
those of you present who recall that meeting in New York can vouch 
for this statement. We thought we saw the need at that time for 
some systematic plan of inspection and supervision of Canning House 
Work, of course, with no other idea than that of securing a better 
finished product so as to help popularize canned foods, and now that 
the time has come when we are spending real money ‘to tell our 
story to the housewife, the necessity of an inspection plan is obvjous, 
and in fact in my humble opinion the force of the advertising cam- 
paign would be practically lost were it not possible to follow it up 
with a statement to the housewife that on each and every can of goods 
she purchases she must look for the seal of quality of the Sanitary 
Inspection Service of the N. C. A. 


In reviewing the work of the past week, your Chairman could 
elaborate at length on various and sundry conferences in Washing- 
ton with the legion of Govenrmental Departments and Agencies, but 
feeling that the consensus of opinion of the Tomato Canning Industry 
is that we are all so greatly thankful that the war is over and our 
obligation to supply canned tomatoes to the Government is finally 
discharged, that further reference of any kind to such conferences 
and what they may or may not have accomplished, would be extremely 
odious and inopportune at this time.. We have so much to look for- 
ward to, let us deal rather with the future than the past. 

GOVERNMENT DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS STOCKS: But 
before closing this book, I feel it justifiable to refer for a moment 
to the condition of the present spot tomato market, and in fact the 
condition that has prevailed in that market for the past six months. 
I do not have to tell you that the finished product has been selling 
at figures far below the cost of production in 1919, ever since July 
1st last, and the one dominant factor that has caused this depression, 
without the slightest question of a doubt, has been the Government's 
inexcusable method of disposing of its surplus stocks of canned toma- 
toes, and does it seem quite fair to you, gentlemen, that the canning 
industry, after having so nobly come to the front during the war 
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period in assisting the Government in supplying food to the Army 
and Navy at sacrifices, which I have already referred to, and making 
deliveries which many times represented a substantial monetary 
loss to the canner, that this same Government should now prac- 
tically use this surplus stock as a club to hit us over the head with? 
You well know that they have not only been selling their tomatoes 
at almost one-half of what they originally cost them, but beyond 
this the purchasers have in some way been led to believe that they 
are buying these tomatoes at the Government’s cost; and while the 
gullible public is actually paying to the Government stores only 11 
cents per can for No. 3 Standard Tomatoes, without knowing it, they 
are simply putting their hands in their other pocket and paying the 
difference between that price and the one being charged today by the 
retail grocer, back to the Government in the form of taxes, which of 
course, must be levied and collected to.make up the deficiency, which 
results from such unbusiness-like sales. All of this, gentlemen, doubt- 
less is a political move on the part of Congress to make the voter 
believe, if possible, that his Government is accomplishing a wonder- 
ful thing in cutting that present high cost of living, whereas, as we 
see it, the only thing that has been accomplished is, first, the complete 
paralization of the regular channels of trade, and increased taxation. 

PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS: The enormously high prices 
which have prevailed during the past ten years for raw stock of 
tomatoes more particularly in the East or Tri-State territory, is a 
matter which must of necessity command some attention, that is, if 
the East is to remain in the tomato canning business on a competi- 
tive basis with the Central West and California. This question, 
in my opinion, is answered in one way only, and that is—yield of 
tomatoes per acre. 

The ridiculously low yield in the Tri-State territory during the 
past few years of only about two and one-half tons per acre is just 
one hundred per cent. responsible for the price the East has had to 
pay for raw stock. The Eastern farmers are entitled to their profit 
on a crop just the same as the farmer in any other part of the 
country, and unless something is done at once along the lines of 
education in tomato agriculture to demonstrate to the farmer that a 
crop of tomatoes can be raised on one acre of sufficient quantity 
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to make it a paying crop for him, he is either going to cease the 


planting of tomatoes as a canner’s crop or else the ruinous prices for | 


raw stock are going to continue, which will eventually put the 
Eastern canner out of the game. This, in my judgment, presents an 
excellent field of endeavor for the recently appointed agricultural 
Committee of the National Association. The attitude of the grower 
in the Tri-States was last year very positively shown in the smallest 
acreage of tomatoes being planted tuat has been known for many 
years, and resulting in a pack that in figures was absolutely ridicu- 
lous, the National Association having recently published that it 
amounts to only 2,500,000 cases. This you might say, gentlemen, 
is purely a local matter, but when you stop to consjder that normally 
this same Tri-State territory packs from 50 to 6 0 per cent. of the total 
pack of tomatoes in the United States, immediately it becomes a 
national matter, and as such has a perfectly proper place in this report, 
If we are going to spend our money in such a splendid advertising 
campaign as is being launched by the Educational Committee of the 
N. C. A., we must certainly produce the goods to meet the demand 
from the consuming public, which will undoubtedly follow; otherwise, 
our money is wasted. 

DAILY MARKET REPORT: For two years prior to the war, 
under the auspices of the Tomato Section, we issued the Daily Market 
Report through Secretary Gorrell’s office. It was believed at that 
time to be of material benefit to tne industry, recording as it did the 
daily transacations in tomatoes in various parts of the country. Dur- 
ing the war it seemed for many reasons advisable to discontinue it, 
but, now that the war is over, I see no good reason why it has not 
been resumed. At last year’s convention in Chicago a committee with 
F. A. Torsch as chairman, was appointed to look immediately into the 
resumption of this report, and we shall later call for the report of this 
committee, and hope that it will be a favorable one. 


STANDARD AND GRADES DEFINITIONS: I rather expect 
that the most important work undertaken this year by this Tomato 
Section was that of your Special Committee on Definitions of Grades 
and Standards, Mr. John R. Baines, Chairman, appointed at our last 
annual convention in Chicago. This committee, I can assure you, 
gentlemen, has worked most diligently, for as a member ex-officio, » 
have met with them from time to time in our efforts to thrash out 
this most important subject. Immediately after it was appointed, we 
were advised by the National Association officers that in all of our 
work we were to confer with Dr Frear, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the reason that Dr. Frear had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernment as Chairman of a committee to do similar work for the 
Bureau of Chemistry. Or, in other words, it became apparent that in 
order to make the Pure Food and Drug Act most effective, the Bureau 
of Chemistry must have an established definition of grades and stand- 
ards for tomatoes from whivh to work. Naturally we did not want 
to proceed with this subject and find out after we got through that 
Dr. Frear’s Committee had advocated a set of definitions that were not 
in accord with ours, and which condition would have resulted in the 
Tomato Section Committee having to do its work all over again. 

Through correspondence your Chairman kept in close touch with 
Dr. Frear, and after many exchanges of ideas your committee met 
in person with him in Washington the latter part of November, at 
which time what slight differences still existed between us were ironed 
out and the final results were agreed upon. A copy of these definitions 
was sent to you in the mail from Mr. Gorrell about two weeks ago, 
so as to give an opportunity to thoroughly digest it prior to this 
convention, and it will come up later in this meeting for discussion 
and final ratification by this body. Bear in mind that these definitions 
will also form a basis for the work of the Sanitary Inspection Service 
of the National Association under our advertising plan. I can assure 
you this was no easy task to accomplish and I feel that a sincere 
vote of thanks is due your Committee. 


WILT-RESISTANT TOMATO SEED—Through the efforts of your 
officers, and working in conjunction with Dr. Orton, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, several pounds of Wilt- 
Resistant Tomato Seed, property of the Government were distributed 
last Spring in time for the planting season to various tomato canners 
throughout the country on the Government’s plan that the growers 
grant the option to the Government to purchase at a fair market 
value 10 per cent. of the crop of seed raised. The results obtained 
from the seed distributed we are not in possession of, but we hope 
the plan met with considerable success. 

In this connection, gentlemen, let me lay special emphasis on 
the subject of better seeds, both as to the quality of that seed, and 
the reliability of the producer who offers it for sale, also the con- 
tinued efforts of the tomato growers to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the development of the Wilt-Resistant varie- 
ties, and the recommendation of the appoinment of a permanent Com- 
mittee to handle this question which has to do so vitally with the 
question of better yields per acre. 

THE CHAIRMAN: IT have a telegram here which I will read: 

“We extend an invitation to the canners in convention to attend 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers Convention, week of 
June 7, to be held at the Broadmore Hotel, Colorado Springs.” 


That to my mind is a wonderful sign of the progress that is being 
made. It is good to see how many of the wholesale grocers now are 
coming to our convenutions, and it is really surprising to see how many 
eanners are coming to the wholesale grocers’ conventions. 

The next speaker on the program is Dr. J. P. Street, Director Indi- 
ana State Inspection, whose swbject is “Inspection as applied to tomato 
eanners.” Dr. Street, I understand, is one of the fellows who went 
through the mill last year. 


INSPECTION DURING 1919 IN INDIANA 
BY DR. J. P. STREET, 
Director Indiana Inspection Service. 


The members of the Tomato Section, who have attended meetings 
of the State Associations this year, have heard a great deal about 
the inspection and publicity plan of this Association. This subject 
will doubtless be the keynote of most of our deliberations at this vast 
convention of progressive canners, and at this time I wish to discuss 
with you the relation of this inspection to you particularly as packers 
of tomatoes and tomato products, 


The basis of the publicity campaign is truth, that of the inspec- 
tion service—sanitation. ..elative to the publicity part of the program 
let me quote from the remarks of Mr. Rowe, of the Blackman-Ross 
Company before the Western Canners Association, when he said: 

“I have never seen the same spirit expressed that I did at the 
conference in connection with the canning industry. The reason is that 
you have the truth to tell. You have wonderful things to sell. You 
have only to let light in on the things that have been hidden from the 
public eye in order that they may be appraised of the truth in regard 
to the matter. It is not a campaign of advertising put forward in an 
argumentative sense. It is the simple presentation of truth, and it is 
a case where the truth will prevail.” 


As a former State food inspection official, who has long been 
interested in the progress and welfare of the great canning industry, 
but who has until recently viewed it chiefly as a possible offender 
against food laws and regulations. I wish to endorse unqualifiedly 

ADE many of tmfwyaoim 
The days of serious contro- 
versy between officials and manufacturers are fortunately past and 
today the common experience is to find both groups working together 
in close harmony in a real constructive program. My translation, 
therefore, from the ranks of food officials into the councils of the can- 
ners has been a simple process without any straining of my con- 
science and without any dulling of my sensibilities as to my respon- 
sibility to the consumer. In fact my seven month's connection with 
the National Canners Association have been on distinct educational 
value to me, and in my intimate personal contact with the man who 
lead in the councils of this Association I have been impressed with 
the high motives, their broad vision and their keen sense of respon- 
sibility to the consuming public as well as to the industry they 
represent. 

_ .Thorughout its whole history the canning industry has been the 
victim of indifference, inefficiency and ignorance within its own ranks, 
and of. newspaper sensatjonalism, and prejudiced and sometimes ignor- 
ant official interference from the outside. The truth about canned 
foods has not been: made known to the consumer in the past, and 
his prejudices against canned products have been allowed to develop 
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to such a degree that even today a large element of our population 
makes no use. whatever of canned foods and a still larger proportion 
uses them only in a limited way an@*¥ar below that which their ex- 
cellence, wholesomeness and purity deserve, with an almost complete 
ignorance of their value jn the preparation of a nutritious, well-bal- 
anced dietary for the consuming public. 

Let us frankly confess that in the distant past the average cannery 
was not always a clean place, and that even today canneries exist 
that are not a credit to the industry. These canneries were or are 
dirty not because he did not appreciate the importance of sanitation 
or what constituted good sanitary practice. The National Canners’ 
Association recognizes that the basis of its publicity plan is a clean 
product made by clean people in a clean cannery, so the first require- 
ment inisted upon when any product is offered for certification is that 
the sanitary conditions in the pliant shall comply with the Association's 


regulations. 
THE REQUIREMENTS. 


The sanitary requirements of the inspection are not unreasonable. 
They simply insist upon a clean, well-painted, well-lighted and ven- 
tilated cannery, with ample facilities for washing the machinery and 
the plant; that clean, sound products be packed in properly cieaned cans : 
that no nuisances be permitted in or about the buildings; that well- 
painted, lighted ventilated and screened toilets be installed; and that 
the operatives be clean as regards their persons and dress. 


In our preliminary inspection of canneries in Indiana we of 
found all sorts of conditions, good, bad, indifferent. We found . oe. 
fyingly large number of most excellent plants, deficient perhaps in 
some trifling respects, but generally in such good shape as to reflect 
great credit on the industry. There were other plants that had been 
allowed to run down, where a very thorough house-cleaning was neces- 
sary, where liberal applications of paint were essential and were a 
complete overhauling of the sanitary arrangements was obligatory 
A third group of plants, fortunately limited in number, required such 
extensive alterations and improvements to render them fit for the pro- 
duciton of human food, that an act of God in the form of a cyclone 
or a conflagration seemed the easiest solution of their problem. In 
most cases in our group of canneries under inspection in Indiana we 
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have found a ready and willing compliance with our sanitary regula- 
tions; in other cases it has taken considerable argument to convince 
the canner that our recommendations were essential; while in a very 
small minority our requirements were so consistently ignored and dis- 
regarded that we were obliged to refuse certification to the plant’s 
entire output. 

As said before our requirements were not unreasonable and I 
took pains to impress upon my inspectors the necessity of appreciating 
the nature of the work done in a cannery and the conditions under 
which this work is performed. Some slopping is unavoidable in a tomato 
cannery and’some stickiness in a corn plant, while the waste liquor 
from a bean cannery is not the sweetest-smelling thing in the world; 
that there is no condition which would excuse dirty machinery or 
utensils when the day’s work is started, no condition that could toler- 
ate unsanitary toilets, choked-up drains, or the allowing of nuisances 
to exist in or about the cannery. 

As you gentlemen are primarily interested in tomato products 1 
will make no detailed reference at this time to the other canned foods 
inspected in Indiana last year. The tomato inspection covered 307,677 
cases of tomatoes, 220,592 cases of tomato pulp and paste, and 1,082 
eases of chili sauce. Certificates were refused to 34,604 cases of toma- 
toes, or 11 per cent. and to 39,278 cases of pulp or paste, or 18 per 
cent., and these rejections were due with scarcely an exception to un- 
satisfactory sanitary conditions in the plants. 


Tomato pulp was under inspection in twenty canneries, and the 
results of this inspection may be of some interest to you. Two or 
more samples were taken from each day’s pack at each cannery, and 
subjected to a microsopical examination by the Howard method, 1,060 
samples being examined. At the beginning of the season the Indiana 
Advisory Board with the approval of the Educational Committee 
adopted the following tentative ruling relative to pulp: 

“All tomato pulp, having the proper flavor and color, and test- 
ing according to the Howard method, not more than 25 million bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter, molds in not more than 25 per cent of the 
fields, and not more than 25 yeasts and spores in 1-60 cubic centi- 
meter, on the basis of 1.033 sp. gy., shall be graded as No. 1 pulp; 
all pulp testing more than the above but not more than 40-40-40 shall 
be graded as No. 2 pulp.” 

Each week during the inspection season a summary of the week’s 
findings was sent to each canner under inspection, no names of course 
being used. The rejections for the different periods were as follows: 
Up to August 31, 34 or 18 per cent.. September 6, 21 or 17 per cent.: 
September 13, 5 or 4 per cent. ;September 20, 4 or 3 per cent.; Sep- 
tember 27, 53 or 30 per cent.; October 4, 87 or 54 per cent.; October 
11, 59 or 61 per cent., and after October 11, 39 or 80 per cent. Of the 
1,060 samples 406 were graded as No. 1, 352 as No. 2, while 302, or 
28 per cent were rejected. It must be kept in mind that these rejec- 
tions were not based exclusively upon the findings by the Howard 
method, but upon these coupled with the inspection evidence secured 
by our daily observations at the plants. It is interesting to note 
_— the two bases of judgment showed a striking parallel at all 
times. 

Some of our pulp results were very encouraging, others distinctly 
discouraging. We could scarcely ask for better pulp than that 
packed by eur inspected canneries from September 6 to 20th, when 
two-thirds of the samples showed less than 25 per cent. mold fields, 
and only 9 of the 263 samples showed higher than 40 per cent. As 
the season waned, however, the quality of the pulp grew steadily 
worse. This was partly due, to the inferior stock, but was also in 
part due to excessive deliveries with attendant long holding, and to 
the tendency of certain canners to handle more tomatoes than their 
facilities permitted. Where the sorting system was inefficient and where 
poor sanitary conditions existed, it was almost impossible to over- 
come the poor quality of the stock and an inferior pulp resulted. 

A classification has also been made of the result based on the 
predominating character of the pulp packed. This classification neces- 
sarily cannot be followed too closely as some plants on certain days 
packed from whole stock, on others used trimming stock and small 
tomatoes, while at times straight trimming stock was employed. 
Five canneries, however, made whole pulp only and these form a well- 
defined group; three plants, where sanitary conditions were uniformly 
unsatisfactory, also constitute a distinct group. In the whole pulp 
plants the mold counts ranged from 4 to 52, average 19, in 344 samples 
with only 4 rejections, or 1.5 per cent.; in the mixed or trimming 
stock plants, the mold counts ranged from 8 to 88, average 38, In DUT 
samples with 145 rejections, or 28 per cent.; while in the three plants 
in poor sanitary condition, the molds ranged from 16 to 98, average 
59, in 209 samples with 153 rejections, or 73 per cent. These per- 
centages, 1.5, 28 and 73, are worth remembering in considering the 
relative merits of pulp from whole or trimming stock, and the effect 
of poor sanitary conditions on the quality of the manufactured pulp. 


In connection with pulp a special inspection was made of the 
canneries regarding conditions there which might effect the quality 
of the pulp. The following information was obtained from each 
cannery : 


1. Name and location. 

2. Tomatoes, kind and quality (green, ripe, over-ripe, decayed, 
badly cracked, dirty, nature of adhering soil, kind of decay). 

3. How long are tomatoes held before working? 


4. Kind of washer used (spray apron, rotary, paddle agitator, or 
other form). 


5. Washing: 
(a) Number of bushels through washer per hour. 
(b) Is supply regular or irregular? 
(c) Source of water; amount and pressure at washer. 


(d) Are nozzles clean and delivering intended amount of 
water. 


(e) Is the washing efficient? 
6. Sorting’: 

(a) Method (table, single apron, divided apron). 

(b) Rate of motion of aprons (feet per minute). 

(c) Width and length of apron. 

(d) Are both sides or only one used? 

(e) Rate of feeding tomatoes on apron; is feeding uniform 
and in proper amount? 


(f) Are tomatoes fed by dump or some other device? 

(g) Is there any device for turning tomatoes? 

(h) Is lighting over sorting tables adequate? State kind. 

(i) Number of sorters employed. 

(j) Number of bushels sorted per hour by actual observation. 

(k) Are sorters women, girls, men or boys? Number of each. 

(1). Do they trim as well as sort? 

(m) Efficiency of sorts. (Take pail of tomatoes as they come 
from the washer and examine carefully for decayed spots and 


mold. Cut out with a knife all parts. unfit for food and record 
per centage of weight of unfit material). 


7. What are the facilities for cleaning? (Steam, hot water, cold 
water, brushes). 


(a) Is the supply adequate? 
(b) Sanitary condition of cvclone. Is tank removable? 


tee (c) Sanitary condition of conveyors. Of pulp lines. Of fin- 
sher. 


8. Is pulp made from trimming stock or whole tomatoes? 

9. Amount of pulp on hand packed previous to this season. 

10. How is pulp packed and in what sized containers? 

11. Weight of pulp actually filled in cans. Are cans slack filled? 

12. Are flour, starch, paprika, salt or preservatives used? If so, 
how much? 

13. How are cans labeled? Is a grade specified? 

14. How is the pulp concentration determined? 

15. How is pulp stored before cooking, and for how long? 

16. Is hot or cold process used in making pulp? 

17. Does cannery pack both tomatoes and pulp? 

18. Results of laboratory examination (molds, yeasts and spores, 
bacteria, color, flavor). 

When all of the above questions have been answered, I think 
you will agree that we have considerable information about the plant, 
and if trouble arises, we have sufficient knowledge to trace the source 
of difficulty. 

We secured much interesting and instructive information from 
these very thorough inspection, but this of course, is too voluminous for 
consideration at this time. The following quite typical abreviated 
reports from eight canneries will illustrate the divergent practices fol- 
lowed and will show how the data may be interpreted and used: 


Bushels Rate Bushels 

washed ofapron Widthof Length of sorted 
Cannery. per hour. permin. apron,in. apron, ft, per hour. 
132 50 18 11 130 
230 48 18 28 230 
135 50 18 21 135 
120 55 15 51 120 
150 20 18 20 150 
155 25 30 20 155 
100 17 16 8 100 
99 100 24 16 99 

No. of Average bushels Average season 

Cannery. sorters. sorted per hour. mold counts. 
9 14 13 
14 16 15 
7 21 29 
3 52 35 
pas 2 50 57 


Although canneries 1 to 4 showed low mold counts in their pulp 
in spite of the rapid rate of motion o. their apron, 48 to 55 feet per 
minute, this result was secured in large measure by an increased num- 
ber of very efficient sorters, ranging from 9 to 14. Cannery 5 handled 
quite as many tomatoes on a siower apron, 20 feet per minute, with 
7 sorters, and secured a good quality of pulp. Cannery 5 used too 
wide an apron, 30 inches, and had too few sorters, 3, a much higher 
mold count showing in the pulp. Cannery 7 had too few sorters, only 
2, and the washing was very deficient due to an inadequate water 
supply, the average mold count showing 57 per cent. Cannery 8 like- 
wise had only 2 sorters and these very inefficient, as_ evidenced by 
the high average mold count of 60. Test made for unfit tomatoes in 
the sorted stock ranged from 0.2 per cent. in Cannery 4 to 10 per 
cent. in Cannery 7. 


The above data indicates the nature of the inspection carried on 
in Indiana last year, which was something more than a mere per- 
functory performance. One condition of the inspection was a daily 
visit to each cannery by the inspector, and this we believe to be of 
the greatest importance. Our inspectors average 1.7 hours per day in 
the cannery, with a maximum daily average of 4.5 hours, and in one 
instance the inspector spent 11 hours in a single factory on one day. 
The ideal will of course, be secured when we, can have an inspector 
in each factory for the entire working day. but in the formative period 
of our service we feel that our two hour daily inspection has been a 
reasonably thorough and efficient one, and we are certain that it 
has had a salutary effect on the cannery owners, on the superintend- 
ents and on the operators. 


Recently I heard an advocate of State sanitary inspection as 
opposed to N. C. A. inspection praise the former because it had teeth. 
If any one thinks that the N. C. A. inspection is without teeth it is 
because he is unfamiliar with the facts. In Indiana next Season we 
expect to have three very active teeth working. In_ the first place, 
we heretofore, if conditions are not satisfactory we will refuse certifi- 
cation; and this will be a serious penalty_as more and more the signifi- 
cance of these certificates is appreciated by. the consumer. Secondly, 
next year, any canner found not complying with Federal or State 
laws will lose the privilege of our inspection. Thirdly, next year every 
Indiana N. C. A. inspector will also be a deputy State inspector with 
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all of such an inspector's powers and privileges, so. that we will be in 
a position to say to the recalcitrant canner, who does not appreciate 
his obligation to the industry. “Shut up your cannery and take up some 
line of human endeavor where the industry’s demands are less exact- 
ing.” 

When our Inspection Service begins to work with its momentum 
it will interest itself in the whole subject of sanitation, namely, in 
harvesting, in delivery to cannery, in cannery operations, in processing 
and in storing. During the past year our greatest emphasis was 
put on the cannery itself and the operations carried on there, and 
that kept us more than busy. We recognize, however, that the quality 
of the product as delivered to the cannery ‘is of the greatest im- 
portance, and this will receive more of our attention in the future. 
Under present conditions even the most careful and _ conscientious 
canner is more or less helpless in his attitude towards the quality of 
the stock delivered at his cannery. In Indiana, at least, a sufficient 
acreage is one of the canner’s greatest problems, and he has to coddle 
the farmer to a certain extent and allow himself to be imposed upon 
by that worthy individual. In our efforts last season to discourage 
the acceptance of certain deliveries of unfit tomatoes we were con- 
fronted with the argument that if our canner did not accept .this 
stuff it as well as the good part of the farmer’s product would be 
diverted to a nearby cannery, which was not under inspection and 
whose management was less exacting as to the quality of stock used. 
In many cases to my personal knowledge last year our inspected 
canneries acecpted this stuff and immediately consigned it to the dump, 
thereby retaining their acreage and the farmer’s good will. Of course, 
such a situation can not long be tolerated and must be corrected, as it 
is manifestly unfair both to the conscientious canner and to the 
careful producer. Under my present plans we will be able to correct 
this abuse next year in Indiana, and we will have sufficient power and 
punch behind our inspection to be able to follow up any delivery of 
unfit material and prevent its delivery not only to our canner under 
inspection but to any of his rivals as well. Crates of decayed and 
decaying tomatoes in front of a cannery are not a good advertisement 
for the canning industry, and while we on the inside know the care 
and time and expense employed by the careful canner to remove every 
trace of decay and spoilage from his vegetables before putting them 
into the cans, the uninformed public, the casual observer, does not 
know this, and the reputation of the whole industry suffers. 

ose of this brief paper has been to impress upon you 
that Ne ca. Inspection is a living thing, that it will be painstaking 
and thorough, that its rules are not merely formal regulations — = 
to be obeyed, and that our certificates will be a badge of merit by 
which the consumer will be assured of the cleanliness, yee gg 
“mira your table” wi yecome a true ¢ a ani- 
Fore corned oe not the sham miracle of the spok medium, the table 
turner, and the seeress of the side-show of the county fair. 


7, her 
N INDIANA CANNER: We would not care to go through anot 
sine without this inspection. It has been a great help to us. os 
whole community felt the advantage of this inspection. It browgh 
better tomatoes into our factory. ; 

MR. B. J. HOOK, of California: We have State inspection in Cali- 
fornia, and there was not a single indictment against a single mene § 
who was inspected this year. We are in the same position as a 1) 
you are: we cannot afford to antagonize the grower. These inspectors 
went into the field, told the growers their story. If they delivered pd 
product which could not be used, it was returned to them. a. _ 
offense was committed two or three times, he was promptly ta’ ~ e- 
fore a justice of peace and fined $50, After two or three of those fines 
we had no more trowble. 

. BR T. TROUTMAN: I would like to bring out one p —t 
sink take tle inspection has come to stay. I want to urge upon the 
canners—not only the tomato canners, but all canners—to include ~~ 
cost of this inspection in their estimate of the cost of packing. I thin 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the industry is that we overlook 
a number of items when we come to place a selling price on our goods. 
And this cost of five cents per case for the advertising and the insnec- 
tion should be and must be one of the regular set fixed charges against 
our packing. Don’t let ws overlook that in making prices this year. 

MR. HOOK: The cost of inspection will be saved in the amount 
of tomatoes you save in your cannery. You will save possibly 10 per 
cent for the first year. 

MR. SILVER: As a friend of this inspection plan, as one of the 
objections that has been raised by a good many people, who have some 
doubt about it, as to what plans you have to get good and proper 
inspectors at these various plants. I think if you will answer that 
question you will answer a good many “doubting Thomases. I am 
sure such a practical problem is one that needs to receive a great deal 
of serious attention on the part of your committe. 


DR. STREET: This matter of inspectors is the crux of the whole 
proposition. I was rather up against it in Indiana. I arrived there 
in the middle of the tomato season, with the inspection service to be 
installed. So I had to get all sorts of people. I have heard it argued 
a great deal that our inspectors should be experienced canners. _Per- 
sonally I think the strongest recommendation for an inspector is to 
know nothing abowt the canning industry. I don’t want to be misun- 
derstood there. The average canner has got certain ingrained ideas, 
and a good many are bad, especially those of sanitation. Take a man 
who is relatively green in the canning business and you can train him 
into being a very valuable inspector, and more so each year. But the 
eanner is set in his ways and is a pretty hard sort of inspector to 
handle. We were fortunate in one respect last year on account of the 
type of men available for inspection. If we have time I wowld like a 
little expression from others as to whether a man with experience or 
without experience is a good sanitary inspector. 

MR. MILLER. in charge of Inspection in Lower California: Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to believe the best inspectors that we ever had 
in 1918, 12 of them were men who had no experience before in the can- 
ning business You must have some practical men, but it doesn’t re- 
quire a lot of experience to have men who are capable of going in and 
inspecting a cannery. It is sometimes pretty hard to get an experi- 
enced man to get a new idea. We have three men who have had experi- 
ence in the canning business who ride the entire territory and who 
looked after the men with less experience. 

MR. CRADDOCK, of Tennessee: I want to inquwire in regard to 
the inspectors being made deputy state inspectors. Is there any definite 
arrangement on that account with the state authorities. and if so, in 
what tsates? I am from Tennessee. I don’t know if there is any 


regular inspection in our state except the different authorities of our 


. State. That is a very wnsatisfactory way, and we need this factory 


inspection, but’ it seems: to me that in order to get that to isolated 
plants some special arrangements will need to be made. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: I don’t doubt but these isolated plants 
will be taken care of. In fact, I am Sure some plan will be worked out 
for taking: care of these. 


A DELEGATE: What disposition would you make of a pack of 
tomatoes which doesn’t comply with the inspection? 

DR. STREET: Using tabooed language—“rouse mit ’em.” 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: The next speaker on the program you 
have heard.a good bit about. Mr. F. H. Rowe, of Blackman Ross Com- 


pany, will-address you next on “Advertising.” That is one of the big 
subjects of thd Convention. 


ADVERTISING AND INSPECTION 


MR: ROWE: When I listened to Judge Covington and to Mr. 
Phelps for the first time in my life I wondered why these men have 
such an enormous influence. Why are other men so susceptible to their 
ideas? Why does every expression carry such weight? It doesn’t come 
from their manner of delivery, but from the men themselves. You know 
who they are. You know their record. You know their reputation. You 
know they are men of accomplishment and therefore what they say 
carries weight. Everything that is said, whether it is said from a plat- 
form or whether it is said from the printed page, is believed in pro- 
portion as regards the importance of it and those who say it. The 
best things in the world may be said by men who are unknown. They 


have often been said by such men. Some of the finest things have been 
said by men who were not known, at least when they said them. 


I am going to say a very unpleasant thing to you. I know you will 
not misunderstand me. So far as the American housewife is concerned 
you are unknown, gentlemen The name “National Canners’ Association” 
means nothing at all to these women. Absolutely nothing at all. I 
speak from knowledge and not from theory. You were told last night 
something. about our investigative work, and, believe, me, it has been 
most illuminating. I won’t attempt to read this volume. It is filled 
with sheets of closely’ typewritten pages of the results of our investi- 
gations, arranged under their proper headings so that they can be found 
for ready reference. They are the result of reports received from our 
investigators and by mail. That is the kind of an investigation which 
we conducted before we began work for you at all. This is the in- 
vestigation that Mr. Ross spoke of last night. What I would like to 
speak of this morning briefly is this: 


Investigating work has been going on since the campaign started 
A short while-ago I had the temerity to do something I never did be- 
fore. I rang the door bells and asked the housewife if they had read 
of this adveraisement? What they thought of it and what their recol- 
lections were? You know you can ask a woman in such a way that 
you can get the answer you want You can confuse by the form of 
your question. I had some very amusing experiences. I rang one 
door bell and the woman came to the door and opened it just enowgh 
so that her face was framed in it like that (indicating). I asked, “You 
take the Sunday Times, don’t you?” “Yes.” “Please, may I come in 
and talk to you about some advertising appearing in the Sunday 
Times?’ “What for?” “Well,” I said, “I got a little idea. I am 
representing a growp of men who are spending a great sum of money. 
I presume you are reading the advertisements and I want to know 
how you feel about it. Is it catching your attention?” Well, she didn’t 
let me in, but I will ay of all those women I called on she was the only 
one who didn’t and feel very proud of that record. But perhaps 
I should not be so proud of a case where a little girl came to the 
door. “I would like to talk to your mother. is she in?” “Yes, come 
right up, sir.” She motioned for me to go ahead, but I was not awite 
nervy enough to break in on the woman. SoT let the little girl go up first. 
You should have seen the look of blank astonishment on that woman’s 
face. But it proved to be one of the most illuminating interviews I have 
had. I fownd that she was reading the advertising and was very much 
interested in ia. At the same time we sent out 14 women investigators 
who did what I was doing in a small way, so to speak, and did it won- 
derfully well. From these investigations I found out exactly what I 
wanted to know. I found in the first place that we were reaching the 
attention of a very large percentage of the readers. I found that the 
name “National Canners” meant nothing at all in their young lives. 
Most of them didn’t remember the name “National Canners’ Associa- 
tion.” I found the people asking what brand it is going to be. “1 
wonder if it is going to be on sale in my grocery store?” They asked 
for it two or three times and not getting it ‘were dissatisfied and 
didn’t call for it again. They thought it was the same stunt that is 
being done by a lot of manufacturers or distributors of a product. It 
would be very hard for these women to wnderstand. They didn’t 
realize all that time that’an association was doing this. That it was 
not a brand being advertised, but it was leading up to bigger things. 
They thought it was leading up to the springing of a certain brand. 
At that time there had been three advertisements in the newspapers. 
Two had appeared a month before on successive Sundays. 


Here is another very interesting thing. Some women will remember 
the advertising buwi hazily. Others won’t remember it at all. By show- 
ing them one advertisement, the last. one, it brought the whole thing 
back to mind. Our magazine advertising was first to recall that news- 
paper advertising which had been seen. I am very, very sure that is 
working out right. Of course, all this is the result of a deliberate 
investigation made under the most inauspicious circumstances. Now 
you are unknown, gentlemen, so far as the American housewife is con- 
cerned. Anything but unknown in the business world. Anything but 
unknown among yourselves, but unknown to the American housewives 
as an organization and it is necessary, if they are to believe these 
clarion calls which you are going to send out across the country, they 
must know who is issuing those clarion calls. They are going to believe 
and respond to those clarion calls exactly in proportion to the im- 
portance they attach to them. Therefore, the time is coming when all 
those who read this splendid story of this Association, of its scientific 
work, its splendid history, tne safety and the desirability of the tin con- 
tainer and all of this beautifwl work is read; when we pass directly 
into the selling era of this problem, with the reasonable expectation that. 
what we say will be believed. 


(Continued next week.) 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE OR SATISFACTORY 
PULP AND PASTE LINE 
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Sprague-Lowe Pulper 
Slices Cold Tomatoes Before Pulping Sprague- Lowe Finisher 


od 


Sprague Uaionnead Liquid Filler Sprague M. & S. Filler 


These Machines Meet Every Requirement of Food Inspectors 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
Eastern Agency: 222 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago Special Agents: 


Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co. Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco 
48 So. Charles St., Baltimore 3 
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Sprague-Lowe Patented Flash Coils 
— Sprague Gravity- Testing Outfit 
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years of life milk is only a small part of the daily ration. 


Men producing by the sweat of their brow must have potatoes, _ 


rice, sugar, shoes and clothing, cotton and wool. These six 
items have advanced 218 per cent, while milk, butter and 
cheese have advanced only 107 per cent. Why not attack the 
price the hardworking men of the country must pay for these 
necessities and permit them thereby to save larger sums for 
milk and milk products which have advanced in price only 
one-half as much, compared with the prices paid in 1914. We 
now willingly pay five times as much for a pound of cotton 
and two and one-half times as much for a pound of wool to 
make our clothing, and three and one-quarter times as much 
for shoes now make no fuss about sugar costing three times 
as much as in 1914, ice more than two and one-half times as 
much, and wheat two and one-half times as much; but what 
a fuss is made because milk has doubled in price in the same 
five-year period! 

“The investigators of the milk business have not de- 
veloped in any of their investigations a single concrete sug- 
gestion for lessening the cost of the class of service rendered— 
they have not been persuaded that the public does not want 
the service they have been getting—they have not shown that 
extraordinary profits have been made—they might have com- 
piled an obituary list of milk dealers and milk producers and 


concluded that any number of them have been starved to death 
because they could not sell or produce at a profit. 


“The milk business in by-gone days was conducted by 
numerous peddlers who dipped milk out of large cans infested 
with flies, exposed to hot summer air and the dirt and filth 
of the streets. Today its production on the farm, its handling 
in the country, its transportation to the city, its preparation 
and bottling in the city plant, its distribution is so much 
better that no one would go back to the old method. Service 


that yields. quality, convenience and good health is what the 
people want and are willing to pay for. This service must 


FOR SALE 
Up-To-Date Canning Factory 


Equipped with about 150 horse power bricked in 
boiler (good as new), brick stack, cemented floors, closed 
kettles, steam power crane, Sprague Tomato scalder 
and pulper, all other necessary equipment for packing 
Tomatoes, Beans, Apples, Pears, etc. 

Located in rich farming section, especially adapted to 
Tomatoes, Corn and Apples. Near the Railway on the 
State Road. 


Dwelling house on the site, all necessary quarters for 
hands, three artesian wells supplying abundance of water. 
Farm half mile from factory of about 100 acres of the 
finest quality of land in Harford County on the State 
Road and within a mile of Bel Air. 

‘Property can be purchased on easy terms and if neces- 
sary, the account can be financed by one of the Canned 
Goods Commission Company's of Bel Air. Buyer must 
either have cash or be financially in good shape. If 
property is not sold within three weeks, offer will be 
withdrawn and factory will be operated by owner. 

Exceptional chance. 


For Information—Apply To 


W. E. ROBINSON & COMPANY 
Bel Air, Md. 
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not be impaired. Individual initiative is responsible for what 
we have. Governmental direction will take away initiative 
and give the people a service that will be unsatisfactory and 
be a decided step backward. The conduct of the milk business 
in all its ramifications needs no defense and certainly no state 


direction. The real situation has been clouded by the political 
issue. 


“Milk industry in the State of New York represents hun-, 
dreds of millions of dollars, and no proposal has yet been made 
for providing funds for taking over this industry or for guar- 
anteeing any form of income to those whose money is invested 
in the industry. I doubt if the Government’s handling of the 
railroads, telegraphs, express and other businesses has con- 
vinced anyone that Government control means either superior 
service or greater economy. 

“A careful study of the following data setting forth prices 
of principal necessities shows that milk, the best of all foods, 
has advanced in cost the least, and that those whose business 
it is to produce, manufacture or distribute milk are deserving 
of the good will, applause and congratulation of the people, 
and should be left undisturbed in the conduct of their business. 

“In the periods between December, 1914, and December, 
1919, these percentages of increase are shown in Government 
reports: Wheat, 125; corn, 107; eggs, 101; tallow, 183; lard, 
132; sugar, 207; coffee, 106; rice, 160; potatoes, 140; cotton, 
423; wool, 151; shoes, 227; or an average of 173 per cent 
for commodities in every-day use by all grades of society. 

“For the same period these prices to consumers of milk 
are shown: Grade B, 100; evaporated milk, 125; butter, 98; 


cheese, 122, or an average increase in all the common varieties 
of milk foods of 111 per cent. 


“The milk business has a reeord of splendid achievement; 
its service is unique and the cost of its product very reason- 


able. This because it is highly competitive; governmental su- 
pervision or control will not improve it.’’ 


INSURE ADEQUATELY 


: 
N 

N YOUR BUILDINGS—Are worth more today § 
) than ever before. Insure them for ¢ 
their present value. g 


YOUR MACHINERY—Has greatly increased 
in value. You will find it very 
difficult to replace. Cover the full 7 
replacement value by insurance now- é 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Knows Your Insurance Requirements Better Than 
Any Other Agency, and Specializes in 


INSURANCE SAFETY 4 
INSURANCE SAVING 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
FOR CANNERS EXCLUSIVELY 
Officially endorseu by the National Canners’ Association 


Write for Information Today to 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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MERICAN CokeTin Plates 
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AMERICAN CORE 


Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. Ic % KS Tf qanNERSS 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding Ts Ke CAN STOVE 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. Ya |P AMER! = 


{ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seed Peas and Beans 
Quality First 


If in the market for Seed Peas and Beans for prompt or 
future shipment, write us for prices 


Alfred J. Brown Seed Co. 
Grand Rapids Michigan 


The MORRAL 


CORN HUSKER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 


The MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 


PATENTED CUT PATENTED 


TESTIMONIAL 


TESTIMONIAL 


West Poland, Me., Nov. 27, 1918. 
Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :— 
In reply to your inquiry of Nov. 21, with reference to 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Eureka, Ill., Dec. 21, 1918. 
Gentlemen :— 


We have been using your husking machines ever since 
you began making them, and probably the best indication of our 


opinion of them is the order we are just placing with you for 
six of your new double machines, to replace twelve of the old 
single machines which you furnished us on our first order the 
year you began manufacturing huskers. 

We like the double husker. It saved almost half the floor 
space, almost half the power, and almost half the cost of super- 
vision and maintenance required for single machines. 

Your huskers do good work and they maintain a contin- 
uous operation, at a speed which gives them great capacity. 

Very truly yours, 
DICKINSON & CO. 


the Morral double cut cutter purchased of you March 4, 1918, 
please be advised that these machines were used at one of our 
factories during the season just past, giving us the best of satis- 
faction in every way. The good work they do proves them, at 
least to us, far the best cutters on the market. We recommend 
them especially for use in Maine, as the Morral will cut the corn 
from our short ears and nubbins without waste. 

Our best testimony is our order dated November 12, for 
four new machines for use in 1919. 

Wishing you success, we are, yours truly, 

THE FERNALD KEENE & TRUE CO. 

CLE:C Cc. L. Keene. 


RD.MS By Richard Dickinson. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Sole Agents for Canada. 
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JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 
thing in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 


We Will Give Real Service 


To any reliable packer who wants business in New York. 
Have SOLD goods on this market SUCCESSFULLY for years. 
Have the CONFIDENCE of every buyer in the territory. 


| R || Have ample capital and a disposition to help any dependable packer to make 
| a SUCCESS of his business. 


| Have an ACTIVE, COMPETENT and SUCCESSFUL Sales force. 
| Have the EXPERIENCE of a practical canner and wholesale grocery 


buyer to assist our sales force. 


Have a RECORD of RESULTS. 


iI Every advantage we have is at YOUR service if YOU WANT RE- 
SULTS in New York. We want the ACCOUNTS of packers who have 
GOOD GOODS to sell and feel they are not getting SUFFICIENT business 
out of this market. We know there are many in this position, and would like 
to hear from them. 


SEGGERMAN BROS., Inc. 
91 Hudson Street, New York 
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St. Cloud, Minn., October 20, 1919 


THE BEST 


We are pleased to state that we have two of your Exhausters in our plant and have 
found them to be the best thing in that line which we have ever used. , 
They have given us less bother and we think more heat than any other Exhauster 
we have tried. 
Yours very truly, 
J. E. BARR PICKLING & PRES. CO. 
(Signed) J. E. Barr 


=m— COULD MORE BE SAID?<—a 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 519 Cornwall Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PEERLESS 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF Husker, Washer, Rehusker, Exhauster, Syruper, 
Bean Snipper, Mixer-Silker. 


Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


FO R——_ 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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LOBSTERS DISAPPEARING 


In the early days of the lobster industry only the large 


ones were caught. 
ones were ignored. 
three cans. 
a can. 

Even in the British Provinces, where the canning industry 
thrives the best, most of the large lobsters have been killed. 
One rarely sees or hears of a big lobster now, and a 15-pounder 
would be a curosity. There is a lobster preserved in the col- 
lection of crustacea at the Smithsonian Institution which 
weighed 18 pounds at the time of its capture. 

Reliable records show that specimens weighing from 30 
to 35 pounds have been captured. Such a monster would meas- 
ure nearly five feet in length, including the claws, and prove 
a pretty formidable antagonist for one in the water. 

The work of hatching the young at the different stations 
is now in full progress. The female breeds only once in two 
years, but she makes up for this seeming loss of time by pro- 
ducing a great number of eggs. It is estimated by the fish 
experts at the hatcheries that a 10-inch lobster will produce 
in one season about 10,000 eggs and a 19-inch nearly 75,000 
eges. 

It does not require at this rate a great number of female 
lobsters to yield several million eggs a year. 

The female attaches these eggs to her until they have 
hatched out, and she is known in local parlance as a “‘berried 
hen” lobster, It was not many years ago that these female 
lobsters were caught and sold as much for their eggs as for 


their meat. The eggs were considered as great luxuries as 
the roe of a shad is today. 

This greatly helped to decrease the supply. As sauces 
for salads the eggs of the lobsters were of great value, and 
expert cooks eagerly sought them. The passage of laws both 
in New England States and Canada making it punishable to 
capture or sell egg-decorated lobsters has made it impossible 
to obtain these delicacies in this country. 


These were so abundant that the young 
A single lobster would often fill two or 
Today it takes several of the average size to fill 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 
in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
vines as other feeders do. 


For information, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


In the lobster hatcheries the eggs are put in hatching 
jars, where they are kept in water heated to the proper tem- 
prature until they hatch out. The young creatures when first 
hatched are only from a third of an inch to an inch long, and 
for a time they swim about as ordinary fish. They are turned 
loose when an inch or two in length, and then they begin their 
perilous career in the wasters of the coast, where innumerable 
dangers beset them. 


A large percentage of them never pass beyond the stages 
of infancy, and the few which survive this period are then 
compelled to face the new dangers incident to the shedding 
process. Every now and then the crustacean finds that it is 
outgrowing its shell, and it proceeds to shed it, as a crab, 
and take on another one. This. process is a long and dan- 
gerous one, and for a considerable period the creature is weak 
and helpless. 


Every part of the armor must be removed, and in the 
process the creature becomes thin and emaciated, and fisher- 
men do not consider them fit to eat. Before the old shell 
has been discarded a new thin one has been provided, but it 
requires time to make it of much protective use. 


But if the young lobsters are destroyed by enemies in 
the water during the helpless periods of their lives, they re- 
turn the compliment with full interest when they reach ma- 
turity. There are very few things in the water that can over- 
come a full-fledged lobster, and he knows it, for he does, not 
hesitate to attack any of his old-time enemies, which he 
squeezes and cracks with malicious pleasure. 

He will hunt for fish and clams all day long, digging up 
the latter from the mud and cracking the shells.) When clams 
are scarce the lobsters will lie in wait for fish. Flounders 
are particularly welcome, and they will fish for them at every 
opportunity. They are so expert in fishing that young minnows 
are captured in great numbers. 

Thus left to themselves, the lobsters are fully as able as 
any fish to take care of themselves, but it is the intervention 
of man that has destroyed the balance of nature. By killing 
off all the big lobsters the enemies of these crustaceans have 
been given an advantage in the struggle for existence for which 
a quarter of a century of artificial propagation will not en- 
tirely compensate.—New York Sun. 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE a MARYLAND 
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WHAT DID YOU THINK 
of the quartering attachment for the “RANGER” Apple Parer 


shown at the Cleveland Convention? 


GOODELL COMPANY - - 91 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ARE YOU WELL REPRESENTED? 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


A live organization covering Maryland, Delaware and 
Eastern Penna. can take on a few more good accounts. 
Widely connected with the pnt ln baking and manu- 
facturing trades. WRITE US 


UNION SALES CO. 


Stewart Building Baltimore, Md. 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. 


613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASES FOR CANNERS 
MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 


BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 
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LANDRETHS' 
BLE! SELD 


Are you in need of any Beet Seed for 
this Spring and Summer sowing? If 
so, communicate with us and we will 
be glad to quote you prices. 


We have all varieties used by Beet Canners 


Landreths’ Best 


Detroit, Crimson Globe 


Crosby’s 
Improved Egyptian 


We are now prepared to make prices for 
this Spring and Summer delivery, and 
delivery after crop 1920 is harvested. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
GRIBTOL PA. 


THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomato Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 


Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
Send For List 


238 N. FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAN FILLING MACHINES 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland Maine 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


- 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYORS 
3 in. to 16 in. diameter, black or galvanized. Steel 
troughs black or galvanized 


APRON CONVEYORS with detachable or roller 
chain fitted with wood or steel siats. 


BELT CONVEYOR MATERIAL cast iron, steel! or 
wood rolls, bearings, pulleys, driving machinery. 


ELEVATORS, boots, casings, buckets, belting. 


CHAIN standard sizes detachable malleable chain 
carried in stock. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO: 17th & WESTERN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 50 CHURCH STREET 
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The Premier Preserving 
House Finisher of 
the World 


Rapid and Sanitary Way of Finishing 
Preserving House and Canning 
Factory Products 


ev 


Pulp 
and Better Quality 


3 
HE test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’s 
production and the grading of the product. Most any 
coil will produce your product if given enough attention and 
; an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking 
and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 
until Langsenkamp 
KOOK-MORE-COILS 
were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and 
wasted effort in cooking. They conserve time and labor 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efliciency in cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for 
facts. 

Other LANSENKAMP Products:—Copper Steam Jac- 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete 

$ information on your needs. 


The Standard for 12 Years 


Used by Every Large Preserving Factory 
in United States and Canada. 


Guaranteed Capacity, :: Sixty Gallons the Minute 


Manufactured by 


William S. Kern 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., U. S.A 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 
Baltimore, Md. 


Western Representative 
ANDERSON- 
BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, Cal. 


NDIAN APOL!S 


. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Drouth Causes Worry-—Kindred Conventions Meet Here— 
Year’s Business Foots Up Well—Foreign Trade Con- 
vention to Meet—Sardine Run Commences. 


Reported by Telegraph, 
San Francisco, Cal., February 12, 1920. 


The chief topics under discussion in canned food circles 
are the drought, which is still holding California firmly in its 
grip, and the sensational drop in foreign exchange, which 
does not augur well for much export business in the near 
future. Warm, clear weather is the rule in this State, and 
the outlook for crops is rather discouraging. The planting 
of early crops has been delayed by the lack of moisture, and 
the acreage in many lines will be greatly reduced. Fruit 
trees are budding and will be in full bloom earlier than usual, 
increasing the frost hazard. In the event that late rains 
prove heavy, a fair yield of field crops is possible, but there 
is no possibility of there being a sufficient supply of water 
for irrigation on the scale that has been practiced during the 
past two years. In the high mountain levels, where there 
should be from 10 to 15 feet of snow, there is about as many 
inches, and rivers are now carrying no more water than during 
the summer period. 

During the present week San Francisco has entertained 
two large conventions, both connected more or less directly 
with the canning industry, The organizations meeting here 
were the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, with delegates to 
the number of several thousand. Local canners attended 


SUPERIOR 
CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


“ANDERSON-BARNGROVER” 


Standard Continuous Agitating Cooker, 
Peach Peeling Systems, Ete. 


“Peerless” 


Corn Huskers 
Corn Washers 
Exhausters, Ete. 


“Langsenkamp” 
Kook-More Koil Units 
Indiana Pulpers 
Copper Jacketed Kettles 


Write for literature 


S. O. RANDALL’S 
304 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 


SON 
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some of the meetings and took part in the entertainment of 
the visitors. Robert Graham, head of the British Food Com- 
tuision in America, attended the sessions of the meat packers 
and remained in this city for several days to confer with local 
food interests. 

In commenting on the business of the past season, R. I. 
Bentley, vice-president of the California Packing Corporation, 
before leaving on a trip of inspection to the Hawaiian Islands, 
stated that billings have been running much higher than 
ever before—that it is expected that by the close of the current 
fiscal year, which ended February 28, they will be in excess of 
$70,000,000. The pack of this concern has increased about 
50 per cent in the past three years. A large part of the pack 
of last season was disposed of before canning operations com- 
menced, and very little remains unsold. 

Great reparations are being made for the seventh annual 
National Foreign Trade Convention, to be held at San Fran- 
cisco in May, and the canning trade is taking an active part 
in the preliminary work. C. H. Bentley, of the California 
Packing Corporation, has been made a member of the general 
entertainment committee, which is planning a program of 
entertainment for the thousonds of visitors expected. A fea- 
ture of this will be a banquet at the Civic Auditorium, at 
which covers will be laid for about three thousond. 


The run of sardines along the California coast has been 
late in starting, but conditions are improving in some districts, 
and the pack is approaching normal. A heavy run was re- 
cently experienced at Monterey, but a scarcity of cans pre- 
vented fishermen from making large catches. The fish being 
taken there this season are of unusually large size and plump- 
ness. Packers in Los Angeles Harbor are employing but light 
crews, the fish being so far off shore that fishermen are making 
but light catches. At San Diego conditions are more promis- 
ing, fishermen being aided by the Government aerial fish 


Quality Paint Gives 
Better Protection 


Quality products bought at a 
slightly higher price last longer and 
cost less in the end than cheap ones. 

You would not expect a cheap 
suit of clothes to last as long and 
wear as well as a more expensive 
suit; so you do not buy cheap clothes. 

So it is with paint. The slightly higher price asked for 


DIXON’S 
SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT 


is more than saved in the years of service it will give. 
This long service will save the high labor cost of frequent 
repainting and also lower the ‘‘cost per year of service.’’ 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is able to give longer 
service because of it’s pigment—a natural combination of 
tlake silica graphite. 
It is immune from attack by acids, gases, dampness 
and other corrosive agents. 
Made in First Quality Only for Over Fifty Years. 
Write for Booklet No. 131-B and long service records. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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TOMATOES 


POMACE 


PULPER 


wus | The 20th Century Centrifugal 


We sold a bunch of them 


at the Convention 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


IT_FINISHES 
CATSUP 


PUREE 


PUMPKINS 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A 


ot, > THE 20th CENTURY MACHINERY CO. 
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patrol, which locates the schools of fish and gives their posi- 
tion, Members of the San Diego Fish Canners’ Association 
are so elated over the phenomenal success of the naval aerial 
patrol that a long and laudatory report of the work has been 
forwarded to the Navy Department. 

The remarkable increase in the demand for loganberries 
has caused many prospective growers to investigate conditions 
in the San Francisco Bay region, and a very large acreage 
devoted to this berry is expected to result. Growers from the 
Pacific Northwest have been investigating this district, par- 
ticularly on account of the fact that the Greater San Fran- 
cisco has larger canning facilities than any other community 
on the Coast. The berries may be dried, canned or made 
into juice, and all these products are in heavy demand. In 
some districts loganberries are expected to supplant wine 
grapes, now extensively grown in this region. 

Plans are being made for clearing the site of the new 
canning plant to be erected at Sacramento, Cal., by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and actual construction work will 
be under way at an early date. L. H. Stewart is the local 
manager. 

The Visalia Growers’ Association has been organized at 
Visalia, Cal.. and officers chosen as follows: President, Frank 
Blain; vice-president, Arthur Swall, and secretary-treasurer, 
S. F. Wrinch. This organization is composed of members 
of the Tulare County Peach Growers’ Association, and it is 
planned to erect a co-operative cannery through which the 


fruit of the members will be canned and handled 
the trade. 


The holdings of the Salz Canning Company, at Decoto, 
Cal., have been purchased by Frank Garatti and Ambrose 
Revolti, of Pleasanton, and Charles Ferrario, of Livermore, 


who will operate it under the name of the G. R, F. Canning 
Company. The plant Will be enlarged and a larger variety of 
products handled. 


direct to 
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248 Automatic Vacuum. 


Strip feed press, and 252 Curling 
and Stacking Machine. 


Capacity 150 ends per minute. 


and better 
Curler! 
Cameron 
of course. 


Immediately adjustable to any size of can—and without . 
change of parts. 


Sanitary Cans and Stocks them. 


directly into the magazine of the compound applier 
with sorting. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
740 N. Ashland Avenue 


Superintendent W. H. Trotter, of the Nile Garden Can- 


ning Company, announces that the plant at Manteca, Cal., 
will be enlarged this season. 


The San Benito Canning Company, recently organized 
at Hollister, Cal., by L. E. Leipiane, F. A. Pellegrino, Frank 
Infelise, George de Armey and S. Cava, have taken over a 
large warehouse, which is being remodeled into a cannery. 
shellfish is prohibited until March 1. But few abalones are 
California coast has come to an end, and the taking of this 
shellfish is prohibited untnil March 1. But few abalones are 
canned in this district, most of them .being marketed in the 
fresh state. 

Preparations are being made for the introduction of the 
Premier line of food products of Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
in the San Francisco field, F. V. Leleot, who represents the 
company in the southern part of the State, was here recently 
looking over the field. 


James Mulryan & Co., who specialize in olives and olive 
oil, have moved to new quarters, at 623 Sansome street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Al Lang, of the Lang & Stroh Co., San Francisco, has 
left on an Eastern business trip. 

J. W. McKibben, formerly sales manager of an Eastern 
division of the California Packing Corporation, has severed 
his connection with this concern to join the brokerage firm 
of Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco, Cal. 


“BERKELEY.” 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


MANUFACTURER——- 


Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


It curls the edges of ends for 
They may be lifted 


Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICOSE 


FROM core 


We’re all attention when it comes 
to taking orders. 


Special’ attention, in fact, is given 
every detail of your requirements from 
beginning to end. 


We’ve been making boxes for over 
62 years and we know our business inside 
out and upside down. 


SERVICE 


We know the shipper’s needs and, 
like good soldiers of business. we make 
it a point to carry out his orders to a T. 


If you want ’em quickly, vou get 
‘em quickly. 


And there you are. 
What are your commands? 


Embry Wirebounds Box Company 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 
828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS PURCHASING CORP. 


110 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PUBLISHED EVERY 


MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. JuDGE, . ° Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48rd Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING RatTes.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Trabe for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1920 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


We present you the first big lot of the Convention report 
this week, and we believe we will not have to urge you to 
read it; you will do so of your own volition. 


Before the Convention it was said that the whole talk at 
this meeting would probably be “Inspection, Certification and 
Publicity.”” But those who said this were wrong. There was 
but one session given over to this all-important subject— 
Monday evening’s. Why? Because it was so well received 
then that there was no need for further effort. 


The most serious thing facing every canner in the busi- 
ness today is this Inspection, Certification and Advertising— 
or publicity. You may think you have troubles—with the 
growers, with labor, with seeds, with unsold stocks on hand— 
but you will come to look back upon them in the very near 
future with a smile, when compared to the trouble you will 
find yourself in if you do not grasp this big, progressive 
movement. We have heard canners complain that “they were 
being forced into it’—and so they are, and lucky the canner 
who can see the wisdom of being forced in now instead of 
later. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


But there is no one to blame for this forcing. No group 
or body of men are doing the forcing. For more than 25 
years this idea of placing the canning industry before the 
world in its true colors has been growing, and spreading; 
it might be said to be the underlying cause of the evolution 
of the business, , Another way to name it would be to say that 
it is the effect of the progress of the industry, and the man 
who tries to stand in the way of progress will always be swept 
aside, even if he does complain that he is being forced out 
of the way. 


Is there a canrer who will say that the determination 
on the part of the canning industry (for it is merely inci- 
dental that it is being done through the lieadinz Association 
of the industry) to tell the truth about canned foods to the 
85 per cent of our consumers who know nothing of that truth 
is a move in the wrong direction, and that it should not be 
done? If you feel that the calumnities, lies and false accusa- 
tions against canned foods, as well as the worse than ignorance 
regarding them in the minds of the 85 per cent, should go 
uncorrected and undenied, then you may consider that you 
are being “forced” into this move. If you are in that frame 
of mind, we would object to your being forced into this cam- 
paign of truth—you ought to be forced out of the business 
instead. 


But make no mistake: you will be forced into this Innspec- 
tion, Certification and Advertising, or you will be forced out 
of business. The die is cast; the world challenged the in- 
dustry to prove that its products are not injurious, as most 
people (85 per cent) think, and the industry has taken up 
the challenge and intends to disprove it, or, rather, to enlighten 
the ignorant about canned foods. The industry is committed 
to it, and there can be no turning back. We are now on 
trial before the public—the consumer—and they compose the 
greatest and most powerful jury that ever considered a case 
of food. We have the truth on our side, and, therefore, we 
are bound to win, and the result will be that every one of these 
good consumers will know canned foods before this campaign 
ls over. 


Do you know that the wholesale grocers and the retail 
grocers of the country are worried over: this campaign, for 
fear they will be caught with stocks of goods not bearing the 
certificates—and have no sale for them? The greatest buyers 
in the country attended the Cleveland Convention, and, while 
they are heartily in favor of the move, they asked, in an 
unofficial way, that the placing of the certificates upon the 
cans be delayed, if possible, so that they could clear out all 
old stock before the certified goods came upon the market. 
And Mr. J. A, Ullmer, President of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, said this same thing to the writer—and yet there 
are canners who think they will be able to sell their goods 
without the certificate, as they have in the past, because they 
are old in the business! Those merchants know the power of 
advertising; they know what it means to have good sellers 
left uncalled for cn their shelves through the aggressive cam- 
paign of a competiting article. They know that no woman 
will come into a store and accept an uncertified can of foods 
when she can buy the certified can. So it will be the whole- 
salers and the retailers who will force you into this, and they 
will not feel kindly to any canner who holds back and loads 
the market with additional cans that do not bear the certificate. 
They do not want another year’s supply piled on top of present 
stocks. 


“Cannery Notes,” that little house organ issued by the 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company, asked recently: ‘‘Who 
Reads Labels?” And the experience related seemed to show 
conclusively that few people do read the labels. That is true 
where there is no agitation or comment in the daily press 
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BOYER CO., lac. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 
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about the article; but once let the public press mention it, 
and you will find that everybody reads the labels. One inci- 


dent that the writer knows personally of may suffice: At the 


time of the passage of the Pure Food Law every retail grocer 
in the country was selling an immense amount of “Olive Oil,” 
in all manner of bottles, large and small, often bearing fancy 
foreign names and terms, and nearly all of it was simply 
cottonseed oil. When the Pure Food Law compelled them to 
stop calling it “olive oil,” they called it ‘‘salad oil,” and it 
continued to sell quite well, but not nearly up to the former 
times. Then the ruling came that it must not be called 
“salad oil,’ but ‘“‘cottonseed oil,’ and its sale simply dropped 
to zero. The bottles stood upon the shelves until covered with 
dust, and were gradually pushed to the rear, until, in despera- 
tion, the dealers swept them all out into the trash pile. This 
cottonseed oil, masquerading as olive oil, was really a good 
food, merely not properly labeled. They ate it before and 
liked it, and would have continued eating it if the newspapers 
had not grabbed at the juicy morsel this “big swindle” seemed 
to offer, and regailed their readers for months with the story. 
Then everybody began reading those labels, and the result 
came more quickly than anyone expected. And a kindred story 
might’ be related of other articles handled by the retailers 
Suffice it to say they have learned their lesson well, and they 
know that canned foods, under this extensive advertising 
campaign, will show the same performance. 


Today there are any number of canners holding away 
from this big movement, seeking to pick flaws in it, They 
admit its wonderful possibilities, and that it is almost certain 
to succeed, but—! And there they hang. With beams in 
their own eyes they are seeking motes in this, and they will 
merely blind themselves if not careful. We warn you that you 
had better brush aside the “‘buts” and “‘ifs’’ ané “ands”? and 
get in with this movement now. It takes a while to organize 
in every section, and there is not too much time before the 
new packing season. Let the experience of the man who has 
been under inspection influence you. The Indiana canners 
who had inspection last year say they would not be without 
it. The California canners say the same thing. If the National 
Canners’ Association withdrew the inspection from the sardine 
canners, the canners would install their own system, In a 
word, where it has been working they would not think of run- 
ning without it. On what ground can a Tri-State, Virginia 
or any other canner stand out? 


CYNICISMS 


During long years the canner of Maryland has complained 
very bitterly of his vicissitudes, but it is also true that during 
long years the canner of Maryland has been one of the most 
patient, most quiescent of men. 


I have spoken and shall continue to speak of the very 
extraordinary circumstances which operate in Maryland in the 
“making of the market” for canned foods. 


Often the canner knows the market only superficially, and 
often he follows it with apparent unconcern and indifference. 
The market declines, and frequently without a good reason to 
explain it, but the Maryland canner isn’t curious—it doesn’t 
seem to interest him to know the reason why. 


The interest of the buyer of canned foods in market con- 
ditions is often very much more acute than that of the seller 
of canned foods. And the buyer of canned foods knows the 
market on canned foods with much more of thoroughness, I 
often think, than does the seller of canned foods. 


Always and ever we find the buyer of canned foods intent 
on depressing the market, but it isn’t always that we find the 
seller of canned foods equally intent on promoting the con- 
trary tendency. 


Of course, the individual canner is helpless enough. Be- 
cause of the indifferent attitude upon the part of one Maryland 
canner toward another Maryland canner competition on canned 
foods in Maryland is peculiarly destructive. The really good 
years which come now and then are not because of the can- 
ners, but in spite of them. 


The little canner of Maryland ought to be the subject of 
the tenderest solicitude upon the part of the big canner of 
Maryland. The little fellow’s helplessness is often because 


of the big fellow’s inattention and neglect. In Mr. Arthur 
Jerome Eddy’s very remarkable book, ‘“‘The New Competition,” 
something is said about the little fellow. “What have we 
to gain by teaching the little fellow how to run his business?” 
Mr, Eddy asks. And he answers: ‘More than one thinks. 
First of all, the friendship of the little fellow instead of his 
enmity; secondly, the friendship of the little fellow’s friends, 
and he has a lot of them; thirdly, more intelligent competition, 
and that means dollars and cents.”’ 


The little fellow is not to be denied. Sometimes he is 
a very foolish little fellow, who runs madly unrestrained dur- 
ing a brief career and is gone. But sometimes he is a very 
well-meaning little fellow who needs the counsel and the ad- 
vice of the big fellow, who needs the guidance and the support 
of the big fellow, yea, even the financial support of the big 
fellow. 


Mr. Eddy again: ‘‘The old cry, ‘Competition is the life of 
trade,’ is yielding to the new cry, ‘Co-operation is trade.’ The 
old cry is the echo of primitive and barbaric conditions; it 
never did mean competition on terms of fairness and equality; 
it meant the relentless suppression of the weak, the merciless 
triumph of the strong; it meant methods so questionable they 
are now condemned as criminal.’ 


“Your old men shall dream dreams, 
Your young men shall see visions.” 


The evils which infest the canning business in Maryland 
will grow from bad to worse unless we come to the realization 
of the peculiarly baneful effects of the competitive conditions 
under which we are working and of the more wholesome, more 
orderly results which would follow from the adoption of the 
kindlier and more benificent canons of co-operation. 


“Conditions,” says Mr. Eddy, “have changed. Men no 
longer look upon one another as industrial and commercial 
brigands. We are far from an era of universal good-feeling, 
of mutual confidence, of generous'and hearty co-operation, but 
the world is working that way.” 


Continuing, Mr. Eddy says: ‘“‘The competition of isolation 
is no longer possible; it never was profitable; it has become 
disastrous; yet a very respectable section of the body politic, 
louder than all, the politicians, cry out for it; they would 
stem the tide of progress and restore the obsolete.” 


The almost utter annihilation of the once great oyster 
business of Maryland was because co-operation yielded to com- 
petition. Because the willing and kindly hand of co-operation 
was stayed, the once great peach business of Maryland de- 
clined almost to very nothingness. Even the once great pine- 
apple business of Maryland might have been saved had the 
kindly offices of co-operation been invoked, And now there 


are very openly expressed fears for the tomato business of 
Maryland. 


It is a serious state of affairs for those who have a serious 
interest in the canning business of Maryland. Shall the indif- 
ferentism of the Maryland canner continue, or shall he pursue 
the calm, even tenor of his way until at last the glory that 
was once Maryland’s shall have passed away? It is almost 
inconceivable. 


Of all the canners in Maryland only forty are in affiliation 
with a distinctively Maryland canners’ organization. It is 
because of this lack of organization among the canners of 
Maryland that things show the backward tendency they do 
rather than the forward tendency they should. And we may 
expect no improvement in Maryland until we come at last to 
a proper appreciation of the salutary counsels of co-operation. 


Time was when Maryland stood pre-eminent among the 
canning states of this country, but other canning states, more 
alert than Maryland, more courageous and more aggressive 
than Maryland, have meanwhile come to contest Maryland’s 
claims to pre-eminence. Unless the canners of Maryland are 
awakened to a sense of the tremendous loss which must in- 
evitably follow from a continuance of their apathy and indif- 
ference, the day will come, and more speedily than most of 
us have the hardihood to admit, when only memories will re- 
main of our once-boasted glories. 

Affectionately, 


CYNICUS. 


CANNERS’ PASTES 


For all methods of labeling 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


ANGELUS DOUBLE SEAMERS 


YOU WANT 


AT SATISFACTORY PRICES 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed 


THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


FOR CAN SHOP OR PACKING HOUSE 


Angelus automatic seamers operate continuously at 
high speed, and produce seams that will not leak. In- 
crease your production and insure the pack by installing 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


\ \\ \\\\ \\\ \\\ \ 


THE NEW WAY 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


ANGELUS seamers in the line. 
Descriptive literature sent on request 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 


282-298 SAN FERNANDO BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES : CALIFORNIA 


NO CRUSHED or SPILLED PEAS 
You Are Paying For The 


Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot 


Co 


whether you own one or not 


Wasted Peas and Labor Cost You Each 
Season More Than the Hansen Boot 


COST OF HANDLING PEAS THE OLD WAY: 


[figure it up yourself from your payrolls] 
Inconvenience 5 Wasted Floor Space 
Time wasted 6 Lack of Sanitation 
COST OF HANDLING PEAS THE NEW WAY: 
[nothing] 2 Wasted materials.......... [nothing | 
3 Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot......... [original cost] 


IF YOU ARE PAYING FOR IT, WHY NOT HAVE IT! 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


Canning Machinery Division 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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METHODS FOR DETECTING DECOMPOSITION IN CATSUP 


Microscopic Count Method Used by Government Specialists in - 


Desting Tomato Products. 


Decomposition in the materials used in the manufacture 
of catsup and other tomato products can be detected most 
readily and certainly in all cases by the Howard Microscopic 
Count Method, according to the specialists of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, who ex- 
amine samples from interstate shipments in the enforcement 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. Chemical tests, while 
sometimes satisfactory for detecting spoilage caused by bacteria 
in tomato products, are not always effective in detecting spoil- 
age resulting from mold. 

The Howard Microscopic Count Method has been used by 
the Government specialists for over ten years, and is used by 
many commercial chemists in testing tomato products and by 
practical cutsup manufacturers in controlling the ptrity of 
their product. It has been the basis of action under the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act in hundreds of cases. The Govern- 
ment specialists state that a high mold count in tomato prod- 
ucts invariably indicates a product made from decomposed or 
partly decomposed tomatoes. In all the examinations made 
by them high mold counts were never found in tomato prod- 
ucts except where decayed materials had been used. The use 
of moldy tomatoes in the manufacture of catsup and similar 
products has been revealed by the mold count obtained by 
the Howard Method when no conclusive evidence could be de- 
tected by the usual methods of chemical analysis. 

Several years ago considerable work was done by the 
specialists in the Bureau of Chemistry to develop effective 
chemical tests for determining spoilage in tomato products, 
and it was for some time supposed that the spoilage in tomato 
products could be detected by methods of chemical analysis. 
Later investigational work has shown, however, that spoilage 
caused by mold ordinarily cannot be established conclusively 
by chemical analysis alone, but that such spoilage can be 
proved definitely by the Howard Microscopic Count Method. 
For this reason, say the specialists, the Microscopic Count 
Method is now the principal means used by them to detect 
spoilage in tomato products. 

At a recent trial in the Federal Court in Chicago, based 
upon the seizure by the Government of several hundred cases 
of tomato catsup on the charge that it was made from partly 
decomposed tomatoes, as shown by the high mold count ob- 
tained by the Howard Microscopic Count, testimony was intro- 
duced by the Government to the effect that the mold count 
indicated the use of not less than 20 per cent of rotten toma- 
toes in the manufacture of the catsup. Testimony regarding 
the reliability of this method was given by the Government 
specialists, by commercial chemists and by a practical catsup 


the testimony of a commercial chemist who attacked the re- 
liability of the Howard Microscopic Count Method, testifying 
that he obtained a lower mold count by a different method 
and.that he was unable by chemical analysis to detect any 
spoilage in the catsup under seizure, The Government intro- 
duced chemists to testify that the ordinary chemical methods 
are not conclusive in the detection of spoilage due to mold. 
The Government specialists testified that molds do destroy 
the citric acid of the tomato, however, and that the figures 
submitted by the claimant chemist showed that the citric acid 
in the seized catsup had been partly destroyed by the mold. 

The claimant testified that extreme care was used in the 
elimination of rotten tomatoes. Employees of the factory 
where the seized catsup was made testified on the contrary 
that partly rotten tomatoes had been used by the claimant 
in the manufactur of catsup. According to their testimony, 
thorough sorting was impossible on account of the bad con- 
dition of the tomatoes, the rate at which they were dumped 
upon the sorting belt, and the excessively rapid rate of move- 
ment of the belt. 

A practical catsup manufacturer who makes catsup on 
a large scale testified that he used the Howard Microscopic 
Count Method in controlling the purity of the output of his 
factory. He testified that whenever he found the counts run- 
ning above normal in the operation of his factory an investi- 
gation always revealed that some decomposed material was 
getting into his product, either because the sorters were be- 
coming careless in their work or because the tomatoes were 
dumped upon the sorting apron so rapidly as to make im- 
possible efficient sorting. He further testified that when he 
found such a condition by feeding the tomatoes slower, or 
by putting on more sorters, the quality of the stock going into 
the cyclones was improved, and that such improvement was 
always reflected by a decrease in the microscopic count in the 
finished product. A commercial chemist testified that he used 


the Howard Microscopic Count Method in examining tomato 
products of commercial factories. It had been his experience 
that high mold counts obtained by this method always showed 
that partly decayed tomatoes had been used. 


The Chicago case was tried before a jury. The verdict 
was favorable to the Government, the catsup being held to be 
adulterated as alleged in the libel. 


Shipments of tomato products coming within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Food and Drugs Act will be watched 
closely by food inspectors, say the officials. The Microscopic 
Count Method will be used in examining samples from such 
shipments and appropriate action under the Food and Drugs 
Act will be taken in all cases found to be in violation of the 
provisions of that act. 

Bulletin 581, United States Department of Agriculture. 
entitled ‘‘Microscopical Studies on Tomato Products,” ex- 
plains fully the Howard Microscopic Count Method as used by 
the Government specialists. Copies of this bulletin may be 
obtained upon application to the United States Department of 


manufacturer . The claimant of the seized catsup introduced Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
TRIPLE (LIQUID) CRYSTAL (DRY) 
ureka Sol dering UX 
10 LB. CANS 

KEGS 

YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 

YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 
— MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY — 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Boston, Mass Milwaukee, Wisc. 8.0. Randall's Son THE 
Birmingham, Ala. St. Louis, Mo Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto. Ont. Montreal, Que. 

Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—11 Retorts 40 inches by 72 inches in- 
side, with thermometer and controls complete; Peerless 
Steam Hoist; 1 Merril Soule Filler, fitted for No. 3 short 
can; 1 Merril Soule Filler, fitted for Potted Meat; 1 
Buffalo Silent Cutter; 2 No. 5 Standard Peerless Exhaust 
Box; 2 Sprague Lowe Tomato Washer; 2 Roller Tomato 
Picking Tables. Address W. H. Dyer Company, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—A number of Angelus Double Seamers. 
All modern and in good condition, some new. Equipped 
for No. 1, 2, and 3 Standard cans. Address Box A-723, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—First-class line canning machinery, 
practically new, consisting of Tomato Washer, Scalder, 
Filler Table, Exhauster, Kettles (Open, Closed and 
Steam Jacketed), Crates, Hoist, Pulper, Corn Machin- 
ery, etc. Will sell as a whole or separately. Also 25,000 
Glass 6-oz. Jelly Tumblers in cartons. Address Box 
A-%29, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE~-Two Stickney Syrupers in A-1 condi- 
tion. Reason for selling these—necessity for increased 
syruping capacity. Smithfield’s Pure Food Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—-2 
one hundred gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with 
234 inch outlets, tested to 175 Ibs. water pressure. Ahlers 
& Gregoire, Coppersmiths, Louisville, Ky. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—On February 25th, at 2 P. M., my 
entire machinery outfit for Peas, Corn and Tomatoes, to- 
gether with empty boxes, tomato crates and other items 
too numerous to mention, will be offered to the highest 
bidder, for cash. W. H. Hood, Portland, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Seven (7) Taylor Instrument Co.’s pressure con- 
trols for 40x72 process kettle, and one temperature control for 
corn cooker and filler with belt-driven air pump, used two seasons, 
guaranteed good order, $200.00 for entire outfit. Also conveying 
machinery for corn husking shed, made by the Link Belt Co. and 
used part of last season. For price and particulars apply: E. M. 
Records & Co., Forest, Delaware. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee’s Stringless Green 
Pod Bean Seed. Address Deblieux & Mays Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—1,000 bushels Alaska Seed Peas, High 
Germination; samples and prices on request. Address 
Box A-%32, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—No. 24 “Landreth” Tomato Seed in 
quarter-pound original packages. $7.50 per pound. Ad- 
dress Box A-737, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—700 bushels Woodruff’s Growing 
Alaska Pea Seed, 1919 crop, now in New York State 
warehouse. Address Box A-724, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Alaska Seed Peas, extra fine quality; 
shipment by Leonard Seed Co. from growing station. 
Price, 13 cents per pound; sacks extra. Address Chas. 
G. Summers & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—?25 bushels Surprise Peas at 18 cents 
per pound; 332 bushels Admiral Pea Seed at 5 cents per 
pound; f. o. b. Oswego, N. Y.; both grown by the Everett 
B. Clark Seed Company. Oswego Preserving Company. 


FOR SALE—Complete canning outfit less boiler, 
good location if properly handled. Address Box 595 
Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE—Seven open-process kettles in good 
condition. Also 11 crates for same. Address Edward 
V. Stockham, Inc., Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—Hot-Bed Glass and Sash. Any size, 
any quantity—either Single or Dougle Glass. Write us 
for prices. Baur Window Glass Co., Eaton, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—4,000 Cases Standard Pack Sweet Po- 
tatoes, packed in cans (No, 1 and 15 oz. net), 2 dozen toa 
case. Good quality. Fresh stock. Address Walton 
County Canning Co., De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Greater Baltimore Tomato Seed, 
packed in 4-ounce packages, crop 1919, germination test 
very high, harvested from tomatoes grown in the most 
productive sections of Indiana. Price $2.00 per pound. 
4-ounce sample on application for 50 cents postage paid. 
Address Box 554, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wanted—Factories. 


WANTED—A country canning house with sufficient 
water to can fruits and vegetables. Have you railroad 
switch or wharf? If located on water give ‘depth of 
water. Describe buildings and equipment and their 
condition. Can sufficient local labor be had to operate 
the plant? Give prospect for contracting tomatoes. 


Name price and location of factory.. Address P. O. Box 
25, Baltimore, Md. 
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For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—New cannery with large warehouse; 


four new boilers and Corliss engine; iron enamel lined 
and copper kettles, and other necessary machinery, all in 
excellent condition for packing sauce, tomatoes, apples, 
peaches, pears and other fruits and vegetables. Located 
on railroad siding at Dover, Delaware. F. Romeo & Co., 
Inc., 734 Washington Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—\Well-equipped canning plant, 12 miles 
from El Paso, on two trunk lines in rich irrigated section ; 
labor conditions the very best; unlimited supply Bartlett 
pears; good vegetable section. Local market will take 
bulk of output at added Balt. freight rate. Present 
owners not experienced packers. Address F. W. Whit- 
ney, Ysleta, Texas. 


FOR SALE—We offer for one of our clients desir- 
able Southern Michigan cannery. Good location; well- 
known quality pack. Sale of output assured. Address 
Detroit Commerce Co., Owen Building, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
Lb. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted tor in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, adjoining corporate limits 
Columbia, Tenn. City sewers, city water, electric lights, un- 
limited tomato acreage, abundance of labor, two-story factory, 
two-story warehouse, concrete floors, private side track, two 
acres. Think old manager can be employed. Good banking 
facilities. Address Box B-719, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—One Continuous Cooker; 10,000 brace 
hoskets ; 20,000 No. 3 paper cases ; two closed retorts, 40x60. 
C. T. Harward, Halls, Tenn. 


WANTED—1 Used 300 to 500-gallon Glass [n- 
ameled-Lined Steel Jacketed Kettle in good condition. 
Address Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


WANTED —To lease or buy small packing house in 
tomato section of Harford County preferable, suitable for 
packing 20,000 cases per season. Address Box A-726, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—10,000 Gallons High-Grade Tomato 
Chili Sauce Stock, or price on Finished Chili Sauce in 
l-gallon glass jars. Address Box A-%31, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To correspond with parties growing Tomato, 
Cabbage, Celery, Caulifiower, Strawberry, etc., Plants, for 
shipment in large quantity to Canada. Address Canadian Home 
Canning Association, Ltd., P. O. Box 94, Montreal, Canada, 


WANTED—Two second-hand small-size power 
Cherry Pitters. Must be in good condition. Address 


Box A-734, care of The Canning Trade, 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent processor. Over twenty 
years’ experience packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, ete. 
Have thorough knowledge of machinery required, also installing 
and operating same. Address Box B-739, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as cannery manager; 25 years experi- 
ence packing fruits, vegetables, marine products, jams, jellies, 
condiments, specialties, etc. Familiar with entire details of 
business from growing of crops to selling the finished »roduct. 
Salary or per cent. A 1 reference. Address Box B-722, care 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position where services can be utilized by married 
man, 34 years of age. Technical education, chemist and bac- 
teriologist. Thoroughly familiar with manufacturing of Jams, 
marmalades, baked beans, tomato products, sauer kraut, ete. Have 
full knowledge of machinery required, also the installing of same. 
Address Box B-728, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—At once, good Superintendent and Processor 
on Berries, Peaches, Pears and Sweet Potatoes. Must be able 
to handle colored help. State salary desired and experience. 
Address Box B-730, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for a large Mid-Western Can- 
ning Factory. Permanent position for man who can pack 
Fruits, Jams, Jellies, Condiments, Pork and Beans and Cat- 
sup. State age and give reference as to character and ability. 
Address Box B-735, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man to take charge of first- 
class Sweet Potato Canning Plant; new and modern. Apply, 
with reference, Walton County Canning Co., De Funiak 
Springs, Fla. 


WANTED—Position by an Experienced Managing Superin- 
tendent in the packing of all fruits and vegetables; also under- 
stand the installation of modern canning machinery. Address Box 
B-725, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Thoroughly Experienced Processor for Jersey 
Cannery, Accustomed to packing high-quality fruits and ber- 
ries in water, syrup and jam, both in tin and glass, Reply 
will be held in confidence and it must state age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Box B-740, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Processor and Superintendent for packing all 
kinds fruits, etc. Factory built for making Sauer Kraut. We 
want to take up other lines; fine location and good opening for 
the proper man; prefer party who would take stock; located 
in Southwest Virginia. In the great produce section, where 
we can pack anything we want; located on main line Norfolk 
and Western R. R., have side track. The right man can be 
his own boss; open for business any time. Let us hear from 
you sO we can give you reference and you can give us ref- 
erence. Box B-717 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position open for Factory Supt. understand- 
ing thoroughly the Packing of Fruits and Berries in Cans, 
Making of Preserves, Jams and Marmalades. Must be familiar 
with the Canning Business from Boilers to Warehouse. Fac- 
tory is equipped with latest types of machinery. To right 
party opportunity is offered for permanent position. Factory 
located in South Jersey, forty-five minutes out of Philadelphia. 
Reply fully stating salary on yearly basis. Factory packed 
half million last year. Only want man who can double this 
output with efficient management. Reply Box B-736, care of 
The Canning Trade, 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out 
“Green, 
” White, Large.. Out 
Peeled, “ .. Out 
Green, 
White, Medium... ...... 
Green, . 390 
White Small _.. ...... 
“ Green “ 
gi Tips White Sq ... 4 20 
“ Green, Sq.... 3 95 
BAKED BEANS#-No. 1, P’ain.............. sO 
* 1, In Sauce........ 80 
= = * 2, In Sauce........ 1 20 
“ 3, In Sauce........ 190 
BEANSt—No. 28tring, Standard Green 95 
4 “ 2. White Wax Standard ...... 
6 “  Standards..... 2 00 
“Soaked 


2, Red Kidney, Stand 


BEETSt-—No. 3, Small, Whole 
2 Standard,’ 


Large, 

CORNt—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 1 15 
Std. Evgr., f..0. b. Co.... 1 15 
= ‘Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. 135 
 §td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 40 
‘*  Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 45 
—Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 50 
si ‘* Std. Maine Style Balto. 1 20 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 10 
= “Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 20 
” “Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 4@ 
“Fancy f.o.b. Countv...... 140 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“Standard Western......... ...... 
3, Standard, Split......... 1 15 
MIXED VEGETA- Kinds... 1 00 

BLES FOR SOUPt 


OKRA AND No. 2, 
TOMATOES} 3, 


PEAS!—No. 2, Early June etand, Balto. 140 
Stand. Early Junes Co. 1 25 


S ** sifted Connty............... 1 30 
“Extra Sifted Baltimore 1 60 
“Extra Fine Sifted 2 00 
 geconds......... 1 30 
No. 1 Early June Standard 
Sifted.......... Out 
“Extra Sifted ...... 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out 


PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard 
: 


3, Squash...... 
SAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, 
10, 
SPINACHS—No. 3, Standard. 
“ “ 2%, Cal. 
8 


N.Y. 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. 


Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 1 70 
“With Dry Beans 1 55 

Out 

New York State....... 

SWEET POTATOES}]-No. 2, Standard 1 00 
No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 1 60 

= Std. f.0.b. Co. 1 50 

9 Std.f.o.b ...... 

10, Std.f.o.b.Co. 4 50 
TOMATOES}- “No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out 
Jersey, 
Stand., ‘* Balto 6 00 
Stand., “ Co..... 6 00 
3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out 

Ex. Std., Balto. 1 80 
Stand, “ 1 60 
Stand., “ Co... 156 
Seconds, ‘*‘ Balto. 1 50 
“2, Stand., 


Cal. 
Cal. 


45 


CANNED — 
APPLES—No.10./ Me. 


Mich. 

APPLESt-No. 10. /M4d,, \ f.0.b. Co........ 5 00 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ 4 50 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 80 
2, Preserved... Out 


“2, In Syrup.... 2 40 

CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... Out 
White...... Out 

“Red “ Stand. Water........ 290 

White Syrap....... 3 75 

Ex. Preserved...... Out 

Red Pitted............ Out 

GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand........... 180 
Out 

PEACHES*—No. 244, Cal. Stand. L. C... 4 25 
2%, Ex. Std. “ ... 4 65 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 80 
2S8tandard White..... Out 

Seconds, White ..... Out 

No. 3, Standa: ds, White. 3 50 

Yellow 3 50 

te” White.. 3 75 

= Yellow 3 75 

Selected, Yellow..... 4 00 

Seconds, White...... 2 25 

Yellow... 2 50 

1 70 

5 25 

8 00 
PEARSt—No. 2 2, Seconds in Water.. 
1 60 

2 00 

“ 3, Seconds in Water........ 


N.Y. 
Out 


| 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 1 75 
Syrup.... 3 00 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 
APPLE*- “ Grated “...... 
Sliced Std. Out 
2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 
“Stand. 
‘Grated Extra 
10, “Stand. 
Shredded Syrup........ Out 
“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 
Eastern Pie Water.... Out 
* 10. Out 
“2, Syrup 
“10, Water. 
Red, 
RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water.. Out 
Black Syrup.. 3 35 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Out 
Extra Preserved.... 4 50 
Standard............... Out 
“1, Extra Preserved. 2 35 
“10, Standard Water......16 75 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 
LOBSTER*—*-Ib. Flats. 


%-Ib. Flats..... 
OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards... 1 70 
= 
10-0z. 3 00 
SALMON®*—No. Sockeye, Tal) 
%, 
“1, Red Alaska, Tall 
“1 Cohoe, Tall 
Flat 


%, 
Pink, Tall... 


SHRIMPs—No. Wet or Dry. 


“ 


CANNERS’ METALS 
PIG TIN—Straits 


Malacca 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 


Wire Segments.... 


TIN PLATES 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate 
14x20, 100 bs. “ 


Coke Tin Plate................. 


N.Y 
Out 


5tol0tons 1to4tons 


F. O. B. MILL 


$Out Out 
3 30 
4 25 170 Out 
Out 85 Out 
2 00 Out 
Out Out Out 
Out Out 5 50 
Out 3 00 435 
Out Out 450 
Out. Out 400 
425 6 50 Out 
13 50 
4 00 Out 
Out 12 50 
185 Out 
130 
Seconds, “ Balto. 110 __...... 
5 00 310 
Out TOMATO PULPt-No. 10, Standard.......350  ...... Out 
17 50 
215 Out 
Out Out 
5 7% Out 
“Out 6 50 Out 
Out 
Out Out 
Out 17 50 
Out 2% 
Out 
om pe 11 50 
ul 1 65 
1% 14 50 Out 
3 00 
Out Out 
2 00 Out 
Out Out Out 
Out - Out Out 
1 40 Out Out 
3 65 
Out Out 
3 00 Out 
1 60 200 ” 
Out “1, Columbia, Tall......... Out 
2 35 Out es Chums, 0... 190 
2 40 Out Talls... ...... 300 
Out 3 55 i 75 
Out 3 380 
Out 3 80 
275 Out 2 60 8 00 
so 1% %x% 9x10 8x1 
80 85 2 50 SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
13 135 5 50 Wire Coil............ 
400 42% 8 25 
1 55 Out — 
Out 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 6th, 1920. 


American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. o. b. shipping points, effective 
January 5th, 1920, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY Per M 
$19.00 
36.25 


77.00 


HOLE AND CAP 


Prices furnished upon application. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Chapman Process Kettles 


VERTICAL OUR 
HORIZONTAL MACHINES 
AGITATING ARE USED 
AUTOMATIC 

OR 
ANY KIND 

OF 
PROCESS 
KETTLES 


SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Machinists BERLIN, WIS., U.S. A. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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HAMACHEK’S VINERS 


PATENTED 


READ THIS STATEMENT FROM A USER 


This is No. 20 of a series that appeared in this paper 


‘“We used several of your Hamachek Ideal Viners the past season - 
and found them highly satisfactory and were pleased with them 
in every way.”’ 


From BRANDON CANNING CO. 
Jan. 10, 1920. Brandon, Wisconsin. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS AND CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Established 1880 


. NOTICE 
e - = ressing eed 0. Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, receiver of 


the B. F. SHAVER CANNING CO., will offer for sale at the 
; hour of 1.30 o’clock P. M, on Wednesday, February 25th, 1920, 
NORWALK, OHIO at its office in the First National Bank Building, Huntingburg, 
Inciana, six canning factories complete as going concerns. 
Bids will be received in sealed envelopes: First, upon the 
plants separately; 2nd, in groups as the bidder may desire to 
bid; 8rd, wpon the six plants as a whole. 
A certified check upon some good solvent bank in a sum 
. equal te ten per cent. of the amount bid shall be attached 
to said bid. 
Growers Exclusively Of Bidders will be permitted to raise their bids, if they sv 
desire after all bids have been opened. 
Acreage has been secured for the 1920 season as follows: 


Jasper, 115.80 acres; Huntingburg, 172 acres; Dale, 22 
D acres; Tennyson, 377.75 acres; Boonville, 61 «acres, and a 
greater acreage can and will be secured before the day of 


sale, 

These plants are in first-class working condition and will 
be sold subject to the approval of the court ordering the sale. 

Further particulars will be furnished relative to stock on 
hands and what will be delivered to the purchaser as soon 
as the inventory is completed. 

Terms: One-half cash when bid is accepted and the bal- 
ance and residve in two equal installments of six and nine 


W ; ; + months, said deferred payments to be evidenced by promis- 
e Give Special Attention sory notes of even date of such sales due as aforesaid and 
. ? bearing interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum from 

To The Growing Of Canners date until paid and attorney’s fees with approved surety, the 
2 purchaser to stand ready to execute his mortgage upon the 

Varieties property purchased for the unpaid balance when such sale 


shall be approved by the court. 


The Hogate plant was a pulp mill and has been partially 
dismantled, but has two good boilers and considerable pip- 
ing, ete. 

These factories have quite a stock of cans and boxes on 
hand and upon which more information will be given upon 
inquiry. 

Plants and property to be sold free and discharged of all 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON on 


OUR 1919 CROP CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY Receiver 
B. F. Shaver Canning Co. HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


= 

SWEET CORN SEE 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


BOXES—FOR SALE—BOXES 


We have on hand and can make immediate shipment any 
quantity up to 30,000 HAND GRENADE BOXES in Al 
condition with lids DIMENSIONS as follows: 
22” x516” 
LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT 

13” wood all around excepting ends, same being *4”. 
Two tiers, 24 sections each. Each section 214” square. 
Boxes are made with dove tail corners. Will sell either 
with or without the tiers at an exceptionally low figure. 
Wire my expense. Will mail sample if interested. 


W. F. WINNER 
521 First Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


COKE TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. . New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - . St. Louis 
San Francisco 
2 Los Angeles 
Rolph, Mills & Co. Seattle 
Portland 


CANNING 
MACHINERY 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SIT DOWN! 


You will get more work from your 
employees if you make it possible for 
them to sit down totheir work. 

STEEL Stools withstand practically 
all conditions. They are proof against 
water, oil, grease, fire, and wear. 

Some enthusiastic users say that 


sit, OT-STEEL 4%: 

Steel Seat Steel Seat 
Stools can’t wear out but we merely claim that every stool is made to 
the best of our ability and that all material used is of the best quality 
obtainable for stool purposes. 

Made with either steel or hardwood seats, and with or without the 
comfortable, adjustable back rest. 

Write for catalog ‘K’ describing a complete line of factory stools, 
chairs, tables, and trucks. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Otsego, Michigan 


THE TANK WITH 
REPUTATION 


Strong, Safe 


That’sthestory ofthe Ca'dwell Tubular Tower 

So simple you can erect it y urself. So 
strong it wil’ endure cyclones and tornado s. 
Safe because itconformsstrictly with approved 
engineering principles. The costis m« derate. 

If you want these qualities in a tower, equip 
yourself with a Caldwell Tubular. 

Send for Catalogue 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 

Incorporated 
2310 Brook St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


LINK-BELT 


Cannery Conveying Equipment 


"THE above illustration shows our 6 inch pitch Riv- 

eted Steel Link-Belt with G-19 attachment for green 
corn conveyors in husking sheds. This is but one of a wide variety 
of cannery conveyors which we manufacture. Tell us your con- 
veying problems. We'll show you how to solve 
them with standard equipment. Ask for Cannery 
Book No. 365. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


~ 
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THE CANNING TRADB. 


TRADE MARK 
FOR 


BOXES 


A SYMBOL 
of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in the industry of 
manufacturing corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for 
canned goods. 


A GUIDE 


to the canner—the knowledge that his container is a product 
that will fulfill every transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 
to the canning industry—of the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of fibre shipping cases and of the raw materials entering 
into their construction. 


For Canned Goods we recommend a corrugated or 
solid fibre box of better and stronger specifications than 
the minimum requirements. When these standards 
are adhered to, complaints are avoided. 


By using Fibre Containers on Canned Tomatoes to 
Europe the United States Army made a reduction of 
10% to 15% in the nurnber of packages set aside on 
account of damage. Reduced the weight of the ship- 
ments about 10%. Saved 17% in ship room and storage. 


Realize the advantage offered, make the Container Club 
standard your standard. 


~The Container Club 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 


General Offices: 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


INC. 


SECOND CONVENTION REPORT 
The 43rd Year 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


OF 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD Canada. $4.00 per year 


‘ Foreign $5.00 per year 
Entered aw second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Vol. 43 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY FEBRUARY 23, 1920 No. 26 


It isn’t always the problem of cans, 
but cans plus service. When the 
pack is on, service is of equal impor- 
tance; in fact it is an inseparable 
part. The ability to serve as well 
as to manufacture, must always be 
the real test in the problem of effi- 
cient can distribution. 


CANS and SERVICE 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Chicago Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


| The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, 
from there it falls into a tub underthe machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLiEs, BROKERS 


PHONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of. PAUL 1140 & 44% BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1919-1920 
President, Bexjamix HamMBURGER 
Vice-President, Joun R. Barnes 
Treasurer, LEANDER LanGRaLL Secretary, Wu. F. Assav 
COMMITTEES: 


Executive: Cuas. G. SuMMERS, JR. Epw. A. Kerr 
F. A. Torscu 
Arbitration: H. P. StRASBAUGH F. A. Curry 


C. J. SommnxeL Geo. N. NumsEx J. PRESTON WEBSTER 
Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON Hampton STEELB 
CO, E. F. Toomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: E.C. Wurtz J. ¥F.Hicks Gro. T. 
Gro. N. J.8. Gress 
Glaims: Frep W. Leroy LaneRALL 
A.J. Jas. B. Pratt Jno. W. 
W. E. Lamsiz H. W. 
Rost. A. SINDALL Rost. A. Rousz 
Brokers: Ino. R. Barnes 
Wu. GREOET 
Agriculiure: SILver H. A. STRasBaveH 
T. 
Cownsel: Evi FRanNK 
Chemist Cuas. GLASER 


HERBERT C. ROBERTS 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 

So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity Lack of Spill 

Speed Endurance 
and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 

This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


A. A. MORSE, General Manager 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Matin 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern District Sales Manager: 
DAY, 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


Simplest Fills 
Smallest Peas 
Fastest Baked Beans 


Beans 
Red Kidney 


Fewer Parts 


Than Any 
Beans 
Other Filler ; 
Hominy 
Made 
Etc. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Used in Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin and New York States 
During the Past Pea Season with Great Results 


MarKEsAn, Wis., Dec. 8, 1919. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
With reference to your New Perfection Pea and Bean Filling Machines. 

_ We used one of these machines during our 191% season in canning peas, and we have 
this to say for the Filler. We were entirely satisfied in every way and we feel that we can 
not say anything too good for them. The machine gave no trouble whatever, and placed 
the peas in the cans in much better shape than any machine we had ever used before. 

_ The fact that you now have our order for two more of these machines for immediate 
delivery should suftice to assure you of our entire satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, 


GRAND RIVER CANNING CO. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamittron, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


No. 3 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN PACKING FRUITS? 


CHERRY PITTERS 
FRUIT WASHERS 
BLANCHERS 

SORTING TABLES 


‘REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Will appeal to YOU 


With the usual Monitor thoroughness, 
machines for this work have been per- 
fected and in actual service, are meeting 
the requirements. 


They put the Fruit Packer in a position 
to get his pack at the least possible cost, 
yet of a quality which is superb. 


f Packing Fruit— 
Line up Your Plant 
with Monitor Money 
making Quality 
Producing Machinery 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Plant 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
TILSONBURG, ONT. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. BROWN, BOGGS «& CO., Hamilton, Ont. 
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